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SHADOWS  OF  THE  OLD  BOOKSELLERS.* 

A  BOOK  has  been  written  on  the  fertile  subject  of 
what  men  have  said  of  women.  There  is  room  for 
a  companion  volume,  to  be  called,  “  What  Authors 
have  said  of  Publishers.”  Horace’s  slight  mention 
of  the  Sosii  is  about  our  earliest  instance,  and  though 
Horace’s  allusion  to  them  is  generally  taken  as  a 

Sanegyric,  we  are  not  certain  that  it  implies  more 
iendly  relations  between  men  of  letters  and  men  of 
books  in  Rome  than  those  which  have  generally  ex¬ 
isted.  We  do  not  know,  Macaulay  tells  us,  what  Ba- 
viuB  and  Maevius  wrote  about  Mmcenas.  We  do  not 
know  that  Virgil  was  well  treated  by  his  publisher ; 
that  Juvenal  did  not  include  his  in  a  satire ;  that  Lu- 
cilios  did  not  give  his  a  kick  with  the  foot  which  his 
habits  of  composition  left  him  at  liberty  to  employ. 
But  we  might  perh^  infer  it  from  what  we  know 
of  modem  authors.  Dry  den  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  Tonson’s  spoken  incivilities,  and  vented  himself 
in  written  incivilities  which  produced  even  more  ef¬ 
fect.  Pope  sadrized  some  of  his  publishers  and  de¬ 
famed  otMrs.  Johnson  knocked  one  down  with  a 
fblio.  In  more  recent  times  Campbell,  when  called 
upon  for  a  toast  at  a  literary  dinner,  gave  the  health 
of  Napoleon  because  he  had  shot  a  bookseller.  One 
of  the  wittiest  stanzas  in  Coleridge’s  DeviTs  Walk 
is  that  in  which  the  Devil  claims  xin  with  a  pub¬ 
lisher  :  — 

“  For  I  myssif  sat  Iik«  a  cormorant  onco 
Upon  the  tree  of  knowledge.” 

But  we  will  not  multiply  instances.  'I'hese  were 
suggested  by  the  book  before  us,  in  which  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  after  having  served  the  public  both 
as  author  and  publisher,  revives  many  pleasant  asso¬ 
ciations  of  both  branches,  and  epves  Mth  branches 
the  benefit  of  his  experience,  afrcr  having  done  all 
he  could  to  promote  a  good  understanding  between 
them  by  his  example. 

Years  have  passcil  since  Mr.  Knight  published  the 
youthful  works  of  Praed  and  Macaulay ;  and  he  can 
now  speak  with  all  the  authority  of  those  years  when 
he  tells  authors  and  publishers  that  if  they  under¬ 
stood  their  mutual  interests  there  would  be  little  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them ;  lean  kine  and  fat  kine  would 
both  flourish  on  the  same  pastures.  Unfortunately 
there  is  little  chance  of  tms  hope  being  realizea. 
Both  authors  and  publishers  understand  their  own 
interests  too  well  to  think  of  each  others’  interests. 

There  are  of  eourse  some  cases  in  which  both  have 
worked  in  concert,  just  as  there  are  cases  when  the 
publisher  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
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author.  Millar,  whom  Johnson  respected  because 
he  raised  the  price  of  literature ;  Dodsley,  who  sug¬ 
gested  the  English  dictionary  to  the  “  great  leu- 
cographer”;  Elmsley,  whom  Gibbon  honored  as  a 
fi*iend  and  companion,  may  be  taken  as  fiiir  types 
of  the  ideal  publisher. 

But  how  many  such  occur  In  the  list  of  old  book¬ 
sellers,  and  how  many  more  have  succeeded  them 
since  publishing  has  i;sen  to  its  present  rank  ?  The 
price  of  literature  has  risen  very  much  since  Millar 
gave  Fielding  £  200  for  a  noveL  The  whole  system 
has  changed  since  Jacob  Tonson  wrote  to  Pope :  “  I 
remember  I  have  formerly  seen  you  in  my  shop,  and 
am  sorry  I  did  not  improve  my  acquaintance  with 
you.  It  you  design  your  poem  for  the  press,  no  one 
shall  be  more  careful  in  printing  it,  nor  no  one  can 
give  greater  encouragement  to  it  than,  sir,”  &c.  All 
the  relations  between  authors  and  publishers  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  force  when  few  literary  bargains 
were  settled  without  a  dinner,  and  business  was 
discussed  in  coflfee-houses  with  the  prospect  of  a 
“  whet.” 

But  these  changes  in  the  external  aspect  of  things 
have  not  been  accompanied  by  a  growth  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  friendship.  Clipp^  money  has  been 
superseded  by  protested  bills.  We  believe  nothing 
was  ever  said  by  an  author  of  any  old  bookseller  as 
severe  as  what  was  said  of  a  modem  publisher  by  a 
novelist  of  distinction.  And  it  was  a  modem  author 
who  made  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  ran, 

“  A  certain  man  went  down  to  Paternoster  Row, 
and  fell  among  thieves,”  and  the  eighteenth  chap¬ 
ter  of  St.  John  end  with  the  words,  “  Now,  B2u^bbas 
was  a  —  publisher.” 

The  worst  of  the  shadows  chosen  by  Mr.  Knight 
for  his  dissolving  views  is  that  of  Curll,  whose  ufe 
and  personal  appearance  are  almost  as  nauseous  as 
are  the  things  written  against  him  by  Swift  and 
Pope. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  shadows  is  that  of  Rich¬ 
ardson.  Mr.  Knight  has  of  course  a  fellow-feeling 
with  the  bookseller  of  Salisbury  Square  and  author 
of  Clarissa.  An  interesting  fact  connected  with  his .' 
works,  and  one  of  equal  value  in  a  bookselling  as 
in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  is  that  Pamela 
sprang  from  a  request  made  to  Kchardson  by  two 
of  his  trade.  “  Two  booksellers,”  he  says,  “  my  par¬ 
ticular  friends,  entreated  me  to  write  for  them  a 
little  volume  of  letters  in  a  common  style,  on  such 
subjects  as  might  be  of  use  to  those  country  readers 
who  were  unable  to  indite  for  themselves.  '  Will  it 
be  any  harm,’  said  I,  ‘in  a  piece  you  want  to  be 
written  BO  low,  if  we  should  instruct  them  how  they 
should  think  and  act  in  common  cases,  as  well  as 
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indite  ?  ’  They  were  the  more  urgent  with  me  ta 
bemn  the  little  Tolume  fl>r  this  hint.  I  Bet  about  it, 
and  in  the  progress  of  it  wrote  two  or  three  letters 
to  instruct  handsome  ghds,  who  were  obliged  to  go 
out  to  service,  as  we  phrase  it,  how  to  avoid  the 
snares  that  might  be  laid  against  their  virtue.  And 
hence  sprung  Pamela.”  And  hence,  too,  sprang 
Joseph  Andrews.  A  request  from  some  booktellers 
for  a  polite  letter-writer  produced  two  such  novels. 
Mr.  l^ight  alludes  briefly  to  the  feud  between  Rich¬ 
ardson  and  Fielding,  and  enters  a  passing  protest 
against  Thackeray’s  contemptuous  mention  Of  the 
**  puny  Cockney  bookseller,  pourin<'  out  endless  vol¬ 
umes  of  sentimental  twaddle.”  It  is  certainly  sonic 
extenuation  of  lUebardaon’s  prmudices  that  he  had 
been  a  kind  and  early  friend  to  Fielding.  He  might 
have  looked  on  Fielding’s  ridicule  as  deep  ingrati¬ 
tude,  while  to  Fielding’s  broader,  heartier  nature, 
such  ridicule  was  perfectly  legidmate. 

But  if  on  this  occasion  Richardson  met  with  such 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  brother  author,  he  might 
have  been  consoled  by  the  compliment  another  au¬ 
thor  paid  him  in  his  double  capacity.  Young  wrote 
to  him,  “  Suppose  in  the  title-page  of  the  Niyht 
Thoughts  you  should  say,  ‘  Publi^ied  by  the  Author 
of  Clarissa  ’  f  ”  Judging  from  another  anecdote  in 
Mr.  Knight’s  volume.  Young  was  by  no  means  a 
blind  worshipper  of  publishers.  He  was  once  in 
correspondence  with  both  Tonson  and  Lintott  about 
the  printing  of  one  of  his  works,  and  answering  both 
their  letters  the  same  morning,  he  misdirected  them 
both  in  his  hurry.  When  Lintott  opened  the  one 
that  was  addressed  to  him,  be  read,  That  Bernard 
Lintott  is  so  great  a  scoundrel  — .” 

So  fer  we  have  been  considering  what  authors  have 
smd  of  publishers.  But  here  is  another  side  to  the 
account,  —  what  publishers  have  said  of  authors. 
What  Millar  said  of  Johnson  when  he  received  the 
last  sheet  of  the  dictionary  was,  “  Thank  Giod,  I  have 
done  with  him !  ”  Grifliths,  the  hard  taskmaster  of 
Goldsmith,  accused  that  author  of  idleness,  threat¬ 
ened  him  with  a  jail,  and  called  him  sharper  and 
villain.  Lintott’s  views  on  the  subject  of  authors 
were  clearly  stated  in  his  journey  to  Oxford  with 
Pope.  He  thought  Pope  might  translate  the  Odes 
of  Horace  in  his  leisure  hours,  but  he  was  generally 
hard  on  translators,  and  shut  the  mouths  of  critics 
with  a  piece  of  beef  and  a  slice  of  pudding.  Trans¬ 
lators,  be  said,  were  the  saddest  pack  of  rogues  in 
the  world ;  they  would  take  up  a  Greek  book  and 
say  it  was  Hebrew ;  and  would  pretend  to  a  knowl- 
e(%e  of  all  the  Patristic  literature,  when  they  could 
not  tell  in  reality  whether  the  Fathers  lived  before 
or  after  Christ. 

Naturally  enough  a  bookseller’s  judgment  of  any 
book  turned  on  its  success  or  feilure.  In  an  account 
of  the  Chapter  Coffee-house  and  the  booksellers  who 
frequented  it,  quoted  by  Mr.  Knight  from  the  Con¬ 
noisseur  where  George  Golman  began  his  literary 
career,  we  read  that  “the  conversation  turns  upon 
the  newest  publications,  but  the  criticisms  are  some¬ 
what  singular.  When  the  booksellers  say  a  good 
book,  they  do  not  mean  to  praise  the  style  or  senti¬ 
ment,  but  the  quick  and  extensive  sale  of  it.  A  few 
nights  ago  I  saw  one  of  these  gentlemen  take  up  a  ser- 
1  man,  and  after  seeming  to  peruse  it  for  some  time  with 

Sat  attention,  he  declai^  it  was  very  good  Eng- 
.  The  reader  will  judge  whether  I  was  most  sur- 
I  prised  or  diverted  when  I  discovered  that  ho  was  not 
I  eommending  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  ihction, 
I  but  the  beauty  of  the  type  which,  it  seems,  is  known 
I  among  the  printers  by  that  appellation.”  On  these 
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principles  the  booksellers  would  have  been  great  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Gibbon,  the  first  volume  of  whose  Decline  I 
atid  Fall  passed  through  three  editions  in  two  yean.  ' 
Mr.  Knight  gives  us  the  account  presented  to  Gib¬ 
bon  by  Messrs.  Strahan  and  Cadell  after  the  third  i 
edition.  Tlie  expense  of  publication  amounted  to  ' 
£  910,  the  aale  of  one  thousand  copies  to  £  800,  and  ' 
of  the  £490  of  profit  Gibbon  received  two  thirds, 
namely,  £  32G  13.4.  Ad.,  and  the  publishers  the  re- 
mainder.  Hume’s  History  was  not  so  fortunate, 
and  did  not  answer  the  b^kseller’s  test  so  well  as 
Gibbon’s  History.  There  were  only  forty-five  copies 
sohl  in  the  first  twelvemonth.  Mr.  Knight  takes  i 
occasion  I'rom  this  to  aim  a  rather  misplaced  and  i 
not  more  deserved  hit  at  the  Student’s  lluine,  which 
may  be  “the  cruellest  of  devices  for  assailing  the 
reputation  of  Hume,”  as  it  corrects  his  inaccuracy, 
but  is  jierhape  none  the  less  u.seftil  to  the  student. 
The  charms  of  Hume’s  style  have  never  been  dis-  I 
puteil,  but  style  is  not  the  first  thing  in  history.  If 
Mr.  Knight  values  it  so  highly  he  should  have  avoided  | 
one  or  two  blemishes  in  his  own  work,  especially  the  | 
habit  of  always  mentioning  Johnson  as  “  rolling,”—  ; 
“  a  gigantic  ngure,  with  a  huge  face  scarred  by  dis-  , 
ease,  rolled  into  his  shop,” — “a  burly  man  was  roll¬ 
ing  along  the  labyrinth  of  dirty  streets  and  allevi  j 
that  then  separated  Oxford  Market  from  Pall  Mall.”  i 
One  touch  of  this  nature  lights  up  a  pag<?,  but  the  ‘ 
repetition  of  it  has  just  the  contrary  etteet. 

We  do  not  wish  to  part  from  Mr.  Knight  on  bad  ; 
terms,  as  we  owe  him  too  many  obligations  for  part  | 
works  as  well  as  for  this  collection  of  shadows.  Hi«  I 
pages  abound  in  anecdote  and  illustration,  and  fill  I 
up  clearly  and  pleasantly  an  important  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  English  literature.  \ 


A  NIGHT  IN  A  WORKHOUSE. 

At  about  nine  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  Monday 
the  — th  instant,  a  neat  but  unpretentious  carriage 
might  have  lieen  seen  turning  cautiously  from  the 
Kennington-road  into  Princes-road,  Lambeth.  Tlie 
curtains  were  closely  drawn,  and  the  coachman  wore 
an  unusually  responsible  air.  Approaching  a  public 
house,  which  retreated  a  little  from  the  street,  he 
pulled  up ;  but  not  so  close  that  the  lights  should 
fall  upon  the  carriage  door,  not  so  distant  as  to 
unsettle  the  mind  of  any  one  who  chose  to  imagine 
that  he  had  halted  to  drink  beer  before  proceeding 
to  call  for  the  children  at  a  juvenile  party.  He 
did  not  dismount,  nor*  did  any  one  ahght  in  the 
usual  way ;  but  any  keen  observer  who  happened 
to  watch  his  intelugent  countenance  might  have 
seen  a  furtive  glance  directed  to  the  wrong  door, — 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  door  of  the  carriage  which 
opened  into  the  dark  and  muddy  road.  From  tliat 
door  emerged  a  sly  and  ruffianly  figure,  marked 
with  every  sign  of  squalor.  He  was  dressed  in 
what  had  once  been  a  snuff-brown  coat,  but  which 
had  faded  to  the  hue  of  bricks  imperfotdly  baked. 
It  was  not  strictly  a  ragged  coat,  though  it  had  lost 
its  cuffs,  —  a  bereavement  which  obliged  the  wearer’s 
arms  to  project  through  the  sleeves  two  long  inele¬ 
gant  inches.  The  coat  altogether  was  too  small, 
and  was  only  made  to  meet  ovqr  the  chest  by 
means  of  a  bit  of  twine.  This  wretched  garment 
was  surmounted  by  a  “  bird’s-eye  ”  pocket-handker¬ 
chief  of  cotton,  wisped  about  the  throat  liangraan 
fashion ;  above  all  was  a  battered  billy -cock  hat,  with 
a  dissolute  drooping  brim.  Between  the  neckerchief 
and  the  lowering  brim  of  the  hat  appeared  part  of 
a  face,  unshaven,  and  not  scrupulously  elean.  The 
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by  a  din^y  whitewashed  wall,  and  roofed  with  naked 
tuee,  which  were  furred  with  the  damp  and  filth  that 
reeked  within.  As  for  the  fourth  side  of  the  shed, 
it  was  boarded  in  for  (say)  a  third  of  its  breadth ; 
the  remaining  space  being  hung  with  flimsy  canvas, 
in  which  was  a  gap  two  feet  wide  at  top,  widening  to 
at  least  four  feet  at  bottom.  This  far  too  airy  shed 
was  paved  with  stone,  the  flags  so  thickly  incrusted 
with  filth  that  I  mistook  it  first  for  a  floor  of  natural 
earth.  Extending  from  one  end  of  my  bedroom  to 
the  other,  in  three  rows,  were  certmn  iron  “cranks” 
(of  which  1  subsequently  learnt  the  use),  with  their 
many  arms  raised  in  various  attitudes,  as  the  stif¬ 
fened  arms  of  men  are  on  a  battle-field.  My  bed¬ 
fellows  lay  among  the  cranks,  distributed  over  the 
flagstones  in  a  double  row,  on  narrow  bags  scant¬ 
ily  stuffed  with  hay.  At  one  glance  my  appalled 
vision  took  in  thirty  of  them,  —  thirty  men  and  boys 
stretched  upon  shallow  pallets,  with  but  only  six 
inches  of  comfortable  hay  between  them  and  the 
stony  floor.  These  beds  were  placed  close  together, 
every  occupant  being  provided  with  a  rug  like  that 
which  I  was  fain  to  hug  across  my  shoulders.  In 
not  a  few  cases  two  gentlemen  had  clubbed  beds 
and  rugs  and  slept  together.  In  one  case  (to  be 
further  mentioned  presently)  four  mntlcmen  had  so 
clubbed  together.  Many  of  my  fellow-casuals  were 
awake, — others  asleep  or  pretending  to  sleep ;  and, 
shocking  as  were  the  waking  ones  to  look  upon, 
they  were  quite  pleasant  when  compared  with  the 
sleepers.  For  this  reason,  the  practised  and  well- 
seasoned  casual  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
putting  himself  to  bed.  He  rolls  himself  in  his  rug, 
tucking  himself  in,  head  and  feet,  so  that  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  enveloped ;  and,  lying  quite  still  on  his 
pallet,  he  looks  precisely  like  a  corpse  covered  be¬ 
cause  of  its  hideousness.  Some  were  stretched  out 
at  full  length ;  some  lay  nose  and  knees  together ; 
some  with  an  arm  or  a  leg  showing  crooked  through 
the  coverlet  It  was  like  the  result  of  a  railway 
accident;  these  ghastly  figures  were  awaiting  the 
coroner. 

From  the  moral  point  of  view,  however,  the  wake¬ 
ful  ones  were  more  dreadful  still.  Towzled,  dirty, 
villanous,  they  squatted  up  in  their  beds,  and  smok^ 
foul  pipes,  and  sang  snatches  of  horrible  songs,  and 
bandied  jokes  so  obscene  as  to  be  absolutely  appall¬ 
ing.  Eight  or  ten  were  so  enjoying  themselves,  — 
the  majority  with  the  check  shirt  on,  and  the  frowsy 
rug  pulled  about  their  legs ;  but  two  or  three  wore 
no  shirts  at  all,  squatting  naked  to  the  waist,  their 
bodies  fully  exposed  in  the  light  of  the  single  flaring 
jet  of  gas  fixed  high  up  on  the  wall. 

My  entrance  excited  very  little  attention.  There 
was  a  horse-pail  three  parts  full  of  water  standing 
by  a  poet  in  the  middle  of  the  shed,  with  a  little  tin 
pot  beside  it.  Addressing  me  as  “  old  pal,”  one  of 
the  naked  ruffians  begged  me  to  “  hand  him  a  swig,” 
as  he  was  “  werry  ni^  garspin.”  Such  an  appeal 
of  course  no  “  old  pal  ”  could  withstand,  and  I  gave 
him  a  potful  of  water.  He  showed  himself  grateful 
for  the  attention.  “  I  should  lay  over  there,  if  I  was 
you,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  left  side  of  the  shed ; 
“  it ’s  more  out  of  the  wind  than  this  ’ere  side  is.” 
I  took  the  good-natured  advice,  and  (by  this  rime 
shivering  with  cold)  stepped  over  the  stones  to  where 
the  beds  of  straw  bags  were  headed,  and  dragged  one 
of  them  to  the  spot  suggested  by  my  naked  comrade. 
But  I  had  no  more  idea  of  how  to  arrange  it  than  of 
making  an  apple-pudding ;  and  a  certain  little  dis¬ 
covery  added  much  to  my  embarrassment.  In  the 
middle  of  the  bed  I  had  selected  was  a  stain  of  blood 


bigger  than  a  man’s  hand  1  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do  now.  To  lie  on  such  a  horrid  thing  seemed  im¬ 
possible  ;  yet  to  carry  back  the  bed  and  exchange  it 
for  another  might  betray  a  degree  of  fastidiousnew 
repugnant  to  me  feelings  of  my  fellow-lodgers,  and 
possibly  excite  suspicion  that  I  was  not  what  I 
seemed.  Just  in  the  nick  of  rime  in  came  that 
good  man  Daddy. 

“  AVTiat  I  not  pitched  yet  ?  ”  he  exclaimed ;  “  here, 
I  ’ll  show  you.  Hallo !  somebody ’s  been  a  bleedin’ ! 
Never  mind  ;  let ’s  turn  him  over.  Tliere  you  are, 
you  see !  Now  lay  down,  and  cover  your  rug  over 
you.” 

There  was  no  help  for  it  It  was  too  late  to  go 
back.  Down  I  lay,  and  spread  the  rug  over  me. 
I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  brought  in  with  me 
a  cotton  handkerchief,  and  this  I  tied  round  my 
head  by  way  of  a  nightcap ;  but  not  daring  to  pull 
the  rug  as  high  as  my  ihce.  Before'  I  could  in  any 
way  settle  my  mind  to  reflection,  in  came  Daddy 
once  more  to  do  me  a  further  kindness  and  point 
out  a  stupid  blunder  I  had  committed. 

“  Why,  you  are  a  rummy  chap  1  ”  said  Daddy. 
“  You  forgot  your  bread !  Lay  hold.  And  look 
here,  I ’ve  brought  you  another  rug ;  it ’s  perish¬ 
ing  cold  to-night.”  So  saying,  he  spread  the  rug 
over  my  legs  and  went  away.  I  was  very  thankfid 
fur  the  extra  covering,  but  I  was  in  a  dilemma 
about  the  bread.  I  could  n’t  possibly  eat  it ;  what 
then  was  to  be  done  with  it?  I  broke  it,  however, 
and  in  view  of  such  of  the  company  as  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  looking  made  a  ferocious  bite  at  a  bit  as 
large  as  a  bean,  and  munched  violently.  By  good 
luck,  however,  I  presently  got  half-way  over  ray 
difficulty  very  neatly.  Just  behind  me,  so  close 
indeed  that  their  feet  came  within  half  a  yard  of 
my  head,  three  lads  were  sleeping  together. 

“  Did  you  hear  that,  Funen  ? ’’  one  of  them 
asked. 

“  ’Ear  what  ?  ”  answered  Punch,  sleepy  and  snap¬ 
pish. 

“  AVhy,  a  cove  foigot  his  toke  !  Gordstruth !  you 
would  n’t  ketch  me  a  forgettin’  mine.” 

“  You  may  have  half  of  it,  old  pal,  if  you  ’re 
hungry,”  I  observed,  leaning  up  on  my  elbows. 

“Chuck  it  here,  good  luck  to  yer!”  replied  my 
young  friend,  starting  up  with  an  eager  clap  of  his 
dirty  hands. 

I  “  chucked  it  here,”  and,  slipping  the  other  half 
under  the  side  of  my  bed,  lay  my  head  on  my 
folded  arms. 

It  was  about  half  past  nine  when,  having  made 
myself  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  permitted, 
I  closed  my  eyes  in  the  desperate  hope  that  I  might 
fall  asleep,  and  so  escape  from  the  horrors  with 
which  I  was  surrounded.  “At  seven  to-morrow 
morning  the  bell  will  ring,”  Daddy  had  informed 
me,  “  and  then  you  will  give  up  your  ticket  and  get 
back  your  bundle.”  Between  that  time  and  the 
present  full  nine  long  hours  had  to  wear  away. 

But  I  was  speedily  convinced  that,  at  least  for 
the  present,  sleep  was  impossible.  The  young  fel¬ 
low  (one  of  the  three  who  lay  in  one  bed,  with  their 
feet  to  my  head)  whom  my  bread  had  refreshed, 
presently  swore  with  frightful  imprecations  that  he 
was  now  going  to  have  a  smoke ;  and  immediately 
put  his  threat  into  execution.  Tliercupon  his  bed¬ 
fellows  sat  up  and  lit  their  pipes  too.  But  oh  I  if 
they  had  only  smoked,  —  if  they  had  not  taken  such, 
an  unfortunate  fancy  to  spit  at  the  leg  of  a  crank 
distant  a  few  inches  ftom  my  head,  how  much 
misery  and  apprehension  would  have  been  spared 
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house  bread  or  skllley  to  provoke  thirst  is  more  than 
my  limited  experience  entitles  me  to  say,  but  it  may 
be  truthfully  asserted  that  once  at  least  in  the  course 
of  fire  minutes  might  be  heard  a  rustling  of  straw, 
pattering  of  feet,  and  then  the  noise  of  water  dip¬ 
ping,  and  then  was  to  be  seen  at  the  pail  the  figure 
of  a  man  (sometimes  stark  naked)  gulping  down  the 
icy  water  as  he  stood  upon  the  icy  stones. 

And  here  I  may  remark  that  I  can  furnish  no 
solution  to  this  mystery  of  the  shirt  I  only  know 
that  some  of  my  cornices  were  provided  with  a 
shirt,  and  that  to  some  Uie  luxury  was  de  lied.  I 
may  say  this,  however,  that  none  of  the  little  boys 
were  allowed  one. 

Nearly  one  o’clock.  Still  quiet  and  no  fresh  ar¬ 
rival  for  an  hour  or  more.  Then  suddenly  a  loud 
noise  of  hobnailed  boots  kicked  at  a  wooden  gate, 
and  soon  after  a  tramping  of  feet  and  a  rapping  at 
Daddy’s  door,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
only  separated  from  our  bedroom  by  an  open  paved 
court 

“  Hallo  1  ”  cried  Daddjr. 

“  Here ’s  some  more  ot  ’em  for  you,  —  ten  of  ’em  I  ” 
answered  the  porter,  whose  voice  I  recognized  at 
once. 

“  'They  ’ll  have  to  find  beds,  then,”  Daddy  grum¬ 
bled,  as  he  opened  his  door.  “  I  don’t  believe  there 
are  four  beds  empty.  They  must  sleep  double,  or 
something.” 

This  was  terrible  news  for  me.  Bad  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  was  it  to  lie  as  I  was  lying ;  but  the 
prospect  of  sharing  my  straw  with  some  dirty  scoun¬ 
drel  of  the  Kay  breed  was  altogether  unendurable. 
Perhaps,  however,  they  were  not  dirty  scoundrels, 
but  peaceable  and  decent  men,  like  those  in  the 
farther  comer. 

Alas  for  my  hopes !  In  the  space  of  five  minutes 
in  they  came  at  the  rent  in  the  canvas, — great  hulk¬ 
ing  mtfians,  some  with  mgs  and  nothing  else,  and 
some  with  shirts  and  nothing  else,  and  all  madly 
swearing  because,  coming  in  after  eleven  o’clock, 
there  was  no  “toke”  for  them.  As  soon  as  these 
wrathful  men  had  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the 
shed  they  made  the  discovery  that  there  was  an  in¬ 
sufficient  number  of  beds, — only  three,  indeed,  for 
ten  competitors. 

“  Wliere ’s  the  beds  ?  D’  ye  hear.  Daddy  ?  You 
blessed,  tmth-telling  old  person,  where ’s  the  beds  ?” 

“  You  ’ll  find  ’em.  Some  of  ’em  is  lying  on  two,  or 
got  ’em  as  pillows.  You  ’ll  find  ’em.” 

With  a  sudden  rush  our  new  finends  plunged 
among  the  sleepers,  trampling  over  them,  cursing 
their  e>’es  and  limbs,  dragging  away  their  mgs; 
and  if  by  chance  they  found  some  poor  wretch  vmo 
had  been  tempted  to  take  two  beds  (or  bags)  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  they  coolly  hauled  him  out  and  took 
possession.  'There  was  no  denying  them  and  no  use 
in  remonstrating.  'They  evidently  knew  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  do  just  as  they  liked,  and  they 
took  full  advantage  of  the  privilege. 

One  of  them  came  up  to  me,  and,  shouting,  “  I 

want  that,  you  - ,”  snatched  at  my  “birdseye” 

nightcap  and  carried  it  offi  There  was  a  bed  close 
to  mine  which  contained  only  one  occupant,  and 
into  this  one  of  the  new-comers  slipped  without  a 
word  of  warning,  driving  its  lawful  owner  against 
the  wall  to  make  room.  'Then  he  sat  up  in  bed 
for  a  moment,  savagely  venting  his  disappointment 
as  to  “  toke,”  and  declaring  that  never  before  in  his 
life  had  he  felt  the  need  of  it  so  much.  'This  was 
my  opportunity.  Slipping  my  hand  under  my  bed, 
I  withdrew  that  judicious^  hoarded  piece  of  bread 


and  respectfully  ofiered  it  to  him.  He  snapped  at  it  l 
with  thanks.  ' 

By  the  time  the  churches  were  chiming  two,  mat¬ 
ters  litkd  once  more  adjusted  themselves,  and  silence 
reigned,  to  be  disturbed  only  by  drinkers  at  the 
pail,  or  such  as,  otherwise  prompted,  stalked  into 
the  open  yard.  Kay,  for  one,  visited  it.  I  mention 
this  unhappy  young  wretch  particularly,  because  he  ^ 
went  out  without  a  single  rag  to  his  back.  I  looked 
out  at  the  rent  in  the  canvas,  and  saw  the  frosty 
moon  shiaing  on  him.  When  he  returned,  and 
crept  down  between  Puneh  and  another,  he  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself,  “Warm  again  I  O  my  G — dl 
warm  again !  ” 

I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  will  not  think  me  too  i 
prodigal  of  these  reminiscences,  and  that  your  read¬ 
ers  will  understand  that,  if  I  write  rather  boldly,  it  | 
is  not  done  as  a  matter  of  taste.  To  me  it  seems 
quite  worth  while  to  relate  with  tolerable  accuracy 
every  particular  of  an  adventure  which  you  per-  1 
suaded  me  (“ah!  woful  when!”)  to  undertake  for 
the  public  good.  i 

Whether  there  is  a  rule  which  closes  the  casual  | 
wards  after  a  certain  hour  I  do  not  know ;  but  be¬ 
fore  one  o’clock  our  number  was  made  up,  the  last 
comer  signalizing  his  appearance  with  a  grotesque 
pas  seul.  His  rug  over  hb  shoulders,  he  waltzed 
into  the  shed,  waving  his  hands,  and  singing  in  an  i 
affected  voice,  as  he  sidled  along,  — 

“  I  like  to  be  a  swell,  n-roaming  down  Pall-mall, 

Or  anywhere,  I  don’t  much  care,  so  I  can  be  a  swell,”  — 

a  couplet  which  had  an  intensely  comical  effect  | 
'Thb  gentleman  had  just  come  from  a  pantomime  j 
(where  he  had  learnt  his  song,  probably).  Too 
poor  to  pay  for  a  lodging,  he  could  only  muster 
means  for  a  seat  in  the  gallery  of  “  the  Vie,”  where  j 
he  was  well  entertained,  judging  from  the  flattering  ^ 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  clown.  The  colum-  i 
bine  was  less  fortunate  in  his  opinion.  “  She ’s  werry  i 
dickey !  —  ain’t  got  what  I  call  ‘  move  ’  about  her.” 
However,  the  wretched  young  woman  was  n>spited 
now  from  the  scourge  of  his  criticism ;  for  the  critic 
and  his  listeners  were  fast  asleep  ;  and  yet  I  doubt  , 
whether  any  one  of  the  company  slept  very  soundly.  , 
Every  moment  some  one  shifted  uneasily;  and  as 
the  night  wore  on  the  silence  was  more  and  more  : 
irritated  by  the  sound  of  coughing.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  distressing  things  in  the  whole  adven-  ; 
ture.  Tlie  conversation  was  horrible,  the  tales  that  j  | 
were  told  more  horrible  still,  and  worse  than  either  i  j 
(though  not  by  any  means  the  moat  infamous  things  | 
to  be  heanl  —  I  dare  not  even  hint  at  them)  was  that  i  | 
song,  with  its  bestial  chorus  shouted  from  a  dozen  j 
throats ;  but  at  any  rate  they  kept  the  blood  warm  : 
with  constant  hot  flushes  of  anger ;  while  as  for  the  j 
coughing,  to  lie  on  the  flagstones  in  what  was  noth-  ! 
ing  better  than  an  open  shed,  and  listen  to  that,  hour  j 
after  hour,  chilled  one’s  very  heart  with  pity.  Ev-  ! 
ery  variety  of  cough  that  ever  I  heard  was  to  be  j 
heard  there:  the  hollow  cough;  the  short  cough; 
the  hysterical  cough ;  the  bark  that  comes  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals,  like  the  quarter-chime  of  a  clock,  as  if 
to  mark  off  the  progi^  of  decay ;  coughing  from 
vast  hollow  chests,  coughing  from  httle  narrow  ones, 

—  now  one,  now  another,  now  two  or  three  together, 
and  then  a  minute’s  interval  of  silence  in  which  to 
think  of  it  all  and  wonder  who  would  begin  next 
One  of  the  young  reprobates  above  me  coughed  so 
grotesquely  like  the  chopping  of  wood  that  I  named 
him  in  my  mind  the  Woodcutter.  Now  and  then  1 
found  myself  coughing  too,  which  may  have  added 
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^oard  majority  were  <|uite  cheerful,  smoking,  swear¬ 
ing,  and  playing  their  pretty  horse  play,  the  prime 
end  of  which  was  pain  or  discomfiture  for  somebody 
else.  One  casual  there  was  with  only  one  leg. 
When  he  came  in  overnight  he  wore  a  black  hat, 
which  added  a  certain  look  of  resp^tability  to  a 
worn  suit  of  black.  All  together  his  clothes  had 
been  delivered  up  to  him  by  Daddy;  but  now  he 
was  seen  hopping  disconsolately  about  the  place  on 
his  crutch,  for  the  hat  was  missing.  He  was  a  timid 
man,  with  a  mild  voice;  and  whenever  he  asked 
some  ruffian  “  whether  he  had  seen  such  a  thing  as 
a  black  hat,”  and  j^t  his  answer,  he  invariably  said, 

“  Thank  you,”  which  was  roganled  as  very  amusing. 
At  last  one  sidled  up  to  him  with  a  grin,  and  show¬ 
ing  about  three  sipiare  inches  of  some  fluffy  sub¬ 
stance,  said,  “  Is  this  anything  like  wot  you  ’re  lost, 
guv’ner  ?  ”  The  cripple  inspected  it  “  That ’s  the 
rim  of  it !  ”  he  said.  “  What  a  shame  1  ”  and  hob¬ 
bled  off  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Full  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  loitering  and 
shivering,  and  then  came  the  taskmaster, — a  sol¬ 
dierly-looking  man  over  six  feet  high,  with  quick, 
gray  eyes,  in  which  “  No  trifling  ”  appeared  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  a  notice  against  trespassing  on  a  wayside 
board.  He  came  in  among  us,  and  the  gray  eyes 
made  out  our  number  in  a  moment  “  Out  into  the 
yard,  all  of  you !  ”  he  cried ;  and  we  went  out  in  a 
mob.  There  we  shivered  for  some  twenty  minutes 
longer,  and  then  a  baker’s  man  appeared  with  a 
great  wooden  tray  piled  up  with  just  such  slices  of 
bread  as  we  had  received  overnight  The  tray  was 
consigned  to  an  able-bodied  casual  who  took  his 
place  with  the  taskmaster  at  the  shed-iloor,  and 
then  in  single  file  we  re-entered  the  shed,  each  man 
and  boy  receiving  a  slice  as  he  passed  in.  Pitying, 
as  I  suppose,  my  unaccustomed  look,  Mr.  Taskmas- 
ter^ve  me  a  slice  and  a  laige  piece  over. 

The  bread  devoured,  a  clamor  for  “  skilley  ”  be¬ 
gan.  'Tbe  rumor  had  got  abroad  that  this  morning, 
and  on  all  future  mornings,  there  would  be  skilley 
at  breakfast,  and  “Skilley!  skilley!”  resounded 
through  the  shcnl.  No  one  had  hinted  that  it  was 
not  forthcoming,  but  skilley  seems  to  be  thought  an 
extraordinary  concession,  and  after  waiting  only  a 
few  minutes  for  it  theyattacked  the  taskmaster  in 
the  fiercest  manner,  ^ey  called  him  thief,  sneak, 
and  “crawler.”  Little  boys  blackguarded  him  in 
gutter  language,  and  looking  him  in  the  face,  con¬ 
signed  him  to  bell  without  flinching.  He  never  ut¬ 
tered  a  word  in  reply,  or  showed  a  sign  of  impa¬ 
tience  ;  and  whenever  he  was  obliged  to  speak  it 
was  quite  without  teMer. 

'There  waj a  loud  “hooray !”  when  the  longed-for 
skilley  appeared  in  two  pails,  in  one  of  which  floated 
a  small  tin  saucepan,  with  a  stick  thrust  into  its 
handle,  by  way  of  a  ladle.  Yellow  pint  basins  were 
provided  for  our  use,  and  large  iron  spoons.  “  Range 
round  the  walls!”  the  taskmaster  shouted.  We 
obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacrity ;  and  then  what  I 
should  judge  to  be  about  three  fourths  of  a  pint  of 
gruel  was  handed  to  each  of  us  as  we  stood.  I  was 
glad  to  get  mine,  because  the  basin  that  contained 
It  was  warm  and  my  hands  were  numb  with  cold. 
I  tasted  a  spoonful,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  wondered 
more  than  ever  at  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held 
by  my  confreres.  It  was  a  weak  decoction  of  oat¬ 
meal  and  water,  bitter,  and  without  even  a  pinch  of 
salt  to  flavor  it — that  I  could  discover.  But  it  was 
hot;  and  on  that  account,  perhaps,  was  so  highly 
relished  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  one  of 
the  decent  men  to  accept  my  share. 


It  was  now  put  eight  o’clock,  and,  as  I  knew  that 
a  certain  quantity  of  labor  had  to  be  performed  by 
each  man  before  he  was  allowed  to  go  his  way,  I 
was  anxious  to  begin.  'The  labor  was  to  be  “crank” 
labor.  The  “  cranks  ”  are  a  series  of  iron  bars  ex¬ 
tending  across  the  width  of  the  shed,  penetrating 
through  the  wall,  and  working  a  flour-mill  on  the 
other  side.  Turning  the  “  crank  ”  is  like  turning  a 
windlass.  The  task  is  not  a  severe  one.  Four 
measures  of  corn  (bushels  they  were  called  —  but 
tliat  is  doubtfuD  have  to  be  ground  every  morning 
by  the  night’s  l^tch  of  casuals.  Close  up  by  the 
ceiling  hangs  a  bell  conncctcnl  with  the  machinery; 
and  as  each  measure  is  ground  the  bell  rings,  so  that 
the  grinders  may  know  how  they  are  going  on.  But 
the  grinders  are  as  lazy  as  obscene.  We  were  no 
sooner  set  to  work  thap  the  taskmaster  left  us  to  our 
own  sweet  will,  with  nothing  to  restrain  its  exercise 
but  an  occasional  visit  from  the  miller,  a  weakly  ex¬ 
postulating  man.  Once  or  twice  he  came  in  and 
said  mildly,  “  Now,  then,  my  men,  why  don’t  you 
stick  to  it  r  ”  and  so  went  out  again. 

'The  result  of  this  laxity  of  overseeing  would  have 
disgusted  me  at  any  time,  and  was  intensely  disgust¬ 
ing  then.  At  least  one  half  the  gang  kept  their 
hands  from  the  crank  whenever  the  miller  was  ab¬ 
sent,  and  betook  themselves  to  their  private  amuse¬ 
ments  and  pursuits.  Some  sprawled  upon  the  lieds 
and  smoked;  some  engaged  themselves  and  their 
friends  in  tailoring,  and  one  turned  hair-cutter  for 
the  benefit  of  a  gentleman  who,  unlike  Kay,  had  not 
just  come  out  of  prison.  There  were  three  tailors; 
two  of  them  on  the  beds  mending  their  coats,  and 
the  other  operating  on  a  recumbent  friend  in  the 
rearward  part  of  his  clothing.  Where  the  needles 
came  from  I  do  not  know ;  but  for  thread  they  used 
a  strand  of  the  oakum  (evidently  easy  to  deal  with) 
which  the  boys  were  picking  in  the  corners.  Other 
loungers  strolled  about  with  their  bands  in  their 
pockets,  discussing  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  play¬ 
ing  practical  jokes  on  the  industrious  few ;  a  lavor- 
ite  joke  being  to  take  a  bit  of  rag,  anoint  it  with 
grease  from  the  crank  axles,  and  clap  it  unexpect¬ 
edly  over  somebody’s  eye. 

'Die  consequence  of  all  this  was  that  the  cranks 
went  round  at  a  very  slow  rate,  and  now  and  then 
stopped  altogether.  Then  the  miller  came  in ;  the 
loungers  rose  from  their  couches,  the  tailors  ceased 
stitching,  the  smokers  dropped  their  pipes,  and 
every  fellow  was  at  his  post.  Tlie  cranks  spun 
round  furiously  again,  the  miller’s  expostulation 
being  drowned  amid  a  shout  of  “  Slap  bang,  here 
we  are  again !  ”  or  this  extemjiorized  chorus  — 

“  We  'll  hang  np  the  miller  on  a  sour  apple-tree, 

We  ’ll  hang  np  the  miller  on  a  sour  apple-tree. 

We  'll  hang  up  the  miller  on  a  sour  apple-tree. 

And  then  go  grinding  on. 

Olory,  glory  Hallelujah,’’  &c.  » 

By  such  ditties  the  ruffians  enlivened  their  short 
spell  of  work.  Short  indeed !  The  miller  departed, 
and  within  a  minute  afterwards  beds  were  reoccu¬ 
pied,  pipes  lit,  and  tailoring  resumed.  So  the 
game  continued,  —  the  honest  fellows  sweating  at 
the  cranks,  and  anxious  to  get  the  work  done  and 
go  out  to  look  for  more  profitable  labor,  and  the 
paupers  by  profession  taking  matters  quite  easy.  I 
am  convinced  that  had  the  work  been  properly  su¬ 
perintended  the  four  measures  of  corn  might  have 
been  ground  in  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 
As  it  was,  when  the  little  bell  had  tinkled  for 
the  fourth  time,  and  the  yard-gate  was  opened. 
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and  we  were  free  to  depart,  the  clock  had  struck 
eleven. 

I  had  seen  the  show ;  gladly  I  escaped  into  the 
open  streets.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  my  r^- 
ged,  disreputable  figure,  and  showed  its  stjualor  witn 
startling  distinctness;  but  within  all  was  rejoicing. 
A  few  yards,  and  then  I  was  blessed  with  the  sight 
of  that  same  vehicle,  —  waiting  for  me  in  the  spot 
where  I  had  parted  from  it  fourteen  weary  hours 
before.  Did  you  observe,  Mr.  Editor,  with  what 
alacrity  I  jumped  in  ?  I  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  you,  sir,  —  sitting  there  with  an  easy  patience, 
lounging  through  your  Timen,  and  oh !  so  detestably 
clean  to  look  at !  But  though  I  resented  your  col¬ 
lar,  1  was  grateful  for  the  sight  of  a  familiar  face,  and 
I  for  tliat  draught  of  sherry  which  you  considerately 
I  brought  for  me,  a  welcome  refreshment  after  so  many 
i  weary,  waking  hours  of  fasting. 

I  And  now  I  have  come  to  the  end  I  remember 
'  many  little  incidents  which  until  this  moment  had 
‘  esc'aped  me.  I  ought  to  have  tohl  you  of  two 
quiet  elderly  gentlemen  who,  amid  all  the  black- 
'  guanlism  that  went  on  around,  held  a  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  the  English  language,  —  one  of  the 
disputants  showing  an  especial  admiration  for  the 
!  wonl  “  kindle,”  —  “  fine  old  Saxon  word  as  ever  was 
coined.”  Tlien  there  were  some  childish  games  of 
“  first  and  last  letters,”  to  vary  such  entertainments 
as  that  of  the  Swearing  Club.  I  should  also  have 
mentioned  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Swearing 
Club  a  game  at  “dumb  motions”  was . starteil, 
j  which  presently  led  to  some  talk  concerning  deaf 
:  and  dumb  people,  and  their  method  of  conversing 
I  with  each  other  by  means  of  finger-signs as  well  as 
to  a  little  story  that  sounded  strangely  enough  com- 
I  ing  from  the  mouth  of  the  most  efficient  member  of 
^  the  club.  A  good  memory  for  details  enables  me  to 
'  repeat  this  story  almost,  if  not  quite,  exactly.  “  They 
I  are  a  rummy  lot,  them  deaf  and  dumb,”  said  the 
I  story-teller.  “  I  was  at  the  workhouse  at  Stepney 
!  when  I  was  a  young  ’un,  don’t  you  know  ;  and  when 
I  I  got  a  holiday  I  used  to  go  and  see  my  old  woman 
as  lived  in  the  Borough.  Well,  one  day  a  woman 
I  as  was  in  the  house  ses  to  me,  ses  she,  ‘  Don’t  you  go 
;  past  the  Di^af  and  Dumb  School  as  you  goes  home  V  ’ 

'■  So  I  ses,  ‘  Yes.’  So  ses  she,  ‘  Would  you  mind  callin’ 
^  there  and  takin’  a  ines.sage  to  my  little  gal  as  is  in 
there  deaf  and  dumby’  So  I  ses,  ‘No.’  W'ell,  I 
i  goes,  and  they  lets  me  in,  and  I  tells  the  message, 

I  and  they  shows  me  the  kid  what  it  was  for.  Pooty 
^  little  gal !  So  they  tells  her  the  message,  and  then 
she  begins  making  orts  and  crosses  like  on  her  hands, 
j  ‘What’s  she  a  doin’  that  for?’  I  ses.  ‘She’s  a 
^  talkin’  to  you,’  ses  they.  ‘  O,’  I  ses,  ‘  what ’s  she 
talkin’  alioiit  V  ’  ‘  She  says  you  ’re  a  good  boy  for 
cornin’  and  tollin’  her  aliout  her  mother,  and  she 
loves  you.’  Blessed  if  I  could  help  laughin’  1  So 
I  ses,  ‘  'fhere  ain’t  no  call  for  her  to  say  that.’ 
Pooty  little  kid  she  was  I  I  stayed  there  a  goodish 
bit,  and  wolked  about  the  garden  with  her,  ai^  what 
d’  ye  think  ?  Presently  she  takes  a  fancy  for  some 
of  my  jacket  buttons,  —  brass  uns  they  was,  with  the 
name  of  the  ‘  house  ’  on  ’em,  —  and  I  cuts  four  on 
’em  off*  and  gives  her.  Well,  when  I  gave  her  them, 
blow  me  if  she  didn  n’t  want  one  of  the  brass  buckles 
off  my  shoes.  Well,  you  mightn’t  think  it,  but  I 
gave  her  that  too.”  “  Did  n’t  yer  get  into  a  row 
when  you  got  back  ?  ”  some  listener  asked.  “  Rath¬ 
er  !  Got  kep  without  dinner  and  walloped  as 
well,  as  I  would  n’t  tell  what  I ’d  done  with  ’em. 
Then  they  was  goin’  to  wallop  me  again,  so  I  thought 
I ’d  cheek  it  out ;  so  I  up  and  told  the  master  all 


about  it”  “  And  got  it  wuss  ?  ”  “  No,  I  did  n’t 
The  master  give  me  new  buttons  and  a  buckle  with¬ 
out  saying  another  word,  and  my  dinner  along  with 
my  supper  as  well.” 

The  moral  of  all  this  I  leave  to  you.*  It  seems 
necessary  to  say  something  about  it,  for  the  report 
which  Mr.  Famall  made  after  visiting  Lambeth 
Workhouse  on  Saturday  seems  meant  to  suggest  an 
idea  that  what  has  been  described  here  is  merely  an 
irregularity.  So  it  may  be,  but  an  irregularity 
which  consigned  some  forty  men  to  such  a  den  on 
the  night  when  someb^y  happened  to  be  there  to 
is  probably  a  frequent  one ;  and  it  certainly  is 
infamous.  And  then  as  to  the  other  workhouses? 
Mr.  Famall  was  in  ignorance  of  what  was  done  at 
Lambeth  in  this  way,  and  I  selected  it  for  a  visit 
quite  at  random.  Does  he  know  what  goes  on  in 
other  workhouses?  If  he  is  inclined  to  inquire,  I 
may,  piThaps,  be  able  to  assist  the  investigation  by 
this  hint:  my  companions  had  a  discussion  during 
the  night  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  various 
workhouses ;  and  the  general  verdict  was  that  those 
of  Tottenham  and  Poplar  were  the  worst  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Is  it  tme,  as  I  heard  it  stated,  that  at  one  of 
these  workhouses  the  casual  sleeps  on  bare  boards, 
without  a  bed  of  any  sort  ? 

One  won!  in  conclusion.  I  have  some  horrors  for 
Mr.  Faraall’s  private  ear  (should  he  like  to  learn 
about  them)  infinitely  more  revolting  than  anything 
that  appears  in  these  papers. 
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It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Lord  Macaulay 
that  of  all  people  children  are  the  most  imaginative. 
A  little  girl  playing  with  her  doll  knows  quite  as 
well  as  her  mother  that  it  can  neither  speak  nor 
hear ;  that  the  face  she  so  fondly  gazes  on  is  exe¬ 
cuted  in  wax  or  porcelain ;  that  its  umbe  are  stuffed 
with  sawdust,  and  that  when  she  lays  her  darling 
down  to  rest,  those  beady  eyes  would  never  close 
but  for  a  mechanical  contrivance  which  can  be 
more  easily  guessed  than  described.  Of  all  this  the 
child  is  perfectly  aware,  and  yet  she  continues  day 
by  day  to  treat  the  puppet  as  if  it  were  flesh  and 
blood,  —  to  kiss  it,  to  talk  to  it,  to  lavish  upon  it  in 
her  childish  way,  but  with  perfect  sincerity,  the 
same  endearing  expressions  and  maternal  caresses 

*  Note  from  the  Time*.  —  A  nther  pretentloas  and  lively 
amateur  deaciiptioD  of  the  sort  of  refuges  provided  for  the  house¬ 
less  poor  having  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  contemporary  oo 
Friday,  Mr.  Famall.  the  Poor  Law  Inspector,  visited  the  place  on 
Saturday,  and  wrote  the  minute  which  it  subjoined,  and  which 
explaiin  better  than  we  could  be  enabled  to  do  the  real  Ihcts  of  the 
case.  The  narrative  was  continued  on  Saturday,  but  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  is  no  less  necessary,  and,  in  fact, 
seems  all  the  more  so  to  set  things  right.  It  appears  that  the 
“Swell”  who  went  iu  his  brougham,  “with  all  appliances  and 
means  to  boot,”  was  shown,  not  into  the  regular  wards  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  but  into  a  shed  which  was  irregularly  used  when  the 
wards  were  full,  against  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  express 
directions  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  issued  several  months  ago.  This 
is  Mr.  Famall’s  report :  — 

“  I  have  to-day  inspected  the  arards  provided  for  the  hnuselesa 
poor  in  this  workhouse,  and  which  I  have  some  time  since  certified 
as  good  and  sufficient  wards,  and  which  I  still  consider  to  be  so, 
I  have,  however,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  guardians  to  the  fact 
that  the  master,  when  the  wards  adverted  to  are  full,  it  in  the  habit 
of  warding  men  in  the  pump  shed,  and  this  shed  is  wholly  unfit 
for  the  purpose  to  which  the  master  has  thus  dedicated  it,  and  I 
therefore  request  the  guardians  to  instruct  the  master  to  imme¬ 
diately  relinquish  the  practice.  If  the  certified  wards  are  fiiU,  it  la 
the  duty  of  the  guardians,  through  their  officers,  to  find  lodgings 
for  an  excess  of  applicants  in  lodging-houses,  or  in  some  room  in 
the  workhouse,  or  for  the  master  to  send  such  applicants  to  the 
relieging  offleers.  And  this  duty  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  to 
the  guaMians  by  Hr.  Villiers,  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
in  a  circular  issued  by  him,  and  signed  by  him,  many  months  ago. 

“H.  B.  Faaaau., P. L. I. 

“  I«mbeth  Workhouse  Fisiten’  Book,  Jan.  U.” 
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wUch  experience  has  Uucht  herself  to  prize.  This, 
we  repeat,  is  not  the  resnlt  of  delusion,  but  of  active 
fkacy.  If  the  young  lady  should  in  after  life  adopt 
the  stage  as  a  profession,  she  might  act  her  part, 
indeed,  with  an  effect  more  subtle,  but  with  a  far 
less  earnest  purpose.  The  ori^n  and  use  of  toys 
may  be  referred  to  that  lively  imagination  which  is 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  inUnt  mind.  Their 
tendency  is  not  only  to  amuse  children,  but  to  make 
them  think. 

We  cannot  imagine  a  gloomier  room  in  the  house 
than  a  nursery  in  which  playthings  are  even  tempo¬ 
rarily  interdicted,  and  we  lament  the  mistaken 
piety  which  induces  some  doubtless  well-meaning 
people  to  debar  their  little  ones  from  bricks  and 
ninepins  on  a  Sunday.  But  even  strict  Sabbatari¬ 
ans  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  “  Noah’s  Ark.” 
They  may  well  do  so,  for  unquestionably  the  history 
of  tte  Delnm  and  that  portion  of  the  sacred  narra¬ 
tive  in  which  it  forms  an  incident,  have  been  more 
vividly  realized  in  the  minds  of  children  bv  this 
venerable  and  fevorite  toy  than  by  whole  shelves 
foil  of  Bible  sto^-books.  Yet,  what  a  aueer  old 
piece  of  conventional  absurdity  it  is  I  —  the  model 
of  a  bam  let  bodily  down  into  a  flat-bottomed  boat, 
and  filled  with  Liliputian  fibres  of  men,  birds, 
beasts,  and  reptiles,  all  huddled  together  like  a  huge 
^ame  of  “  spiilicans  1  ”  It  has  always  been  a  pleas¬ 
ing  task  to  extricate  them  from  this  state  of  confu¬ 
sion,  —  to  set  them  out  by  pmrs  in  sinuous  procession 
on  the  nursery  table  or  along  the  floor.  The  ana¬ 
tomical  development  of  some  of  the  animals  is, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  that  which  Professor  Owen 
would  confirm,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  scale  on  which  Noah’s  arks  are  usually  con¬ 
structed  does  not  permit  a  stricter  observance  of 
the  laws  of  proportion.  The  frog,  fbr  instance,  is 
not  uncommonly  represented  as  large  as  the  ele¬ 
phant’s  head,  and  the  disparity  of  height  between 
the  giraffe  and  the  polar  bear  is  not  so  remarkable  in 
toy-shops  as  it  is  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Flood  dates  from 
at  least  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  if  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  theories  are  correct,  who  can  say  what  modi¬ 
fications  the  animal  kingdom  has  sustained  within 
that  period*/ 

The  same  argument  may  be  used  in  defence  of 
that  peculiar  dress  and  physical  appearance  with 
which  the  nursery  tradition  has  identified  the  Noa- 
chian  family. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  affirm  that  the  patriarch  or 
his  descendants  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  low- 
crowned,  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  long  buttoned- 
up  coats  reaching  to  dieir  heels ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  is  to  prove  that  they  were  not  ?  The 
figure  of  Noah  is  usually  made  a  head  taller  than 
that  of  his  sons ;  and  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  who 
all  bear  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  their  father,  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  color  of  their 
coats.  The  ladies  may  easily  be  recognized  by  the 
shortness  of  their  waists,  and  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  unprovided  with  walking-sticks,  which  all  the 
rest  of  the  party  carry.  An  attempt  was  made  some 
^ears  am  to  treat  the  animals  after  a  more  natural¬ 
istic  fashion  in  representation.  Thus,  the  bear  was 
covered  with  real  fur,  and  the  cat  provided  with 
actual  whiskers.  But  these  innovations,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  did  not  extend  to  Noah  or  his  family. 
We  respect  in  these  matters  the  taste  of  our  f^- 
fothers.  Flaxman’s  chessmen  may  have  been  works 
of  art  in  their  way ;  but  no  real  lover  of  the  game 
would  like  to  play  with  them.  He  would  prefer  the 
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old  conventional  king  and  queen,  twice  as  tall  as 

their  own  castles,  and  the  nag’s  head,  which  does 
duty  for  a  knight.  And  so,  in  a  Noah’s  ark,  we  like 
cylindrical  patriarchs  better  than  any  which  could 
be  devised  in  appropriate  costume. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  old-fashioned  toys, 
next  to  the  one  we  have  just  described,  is  the  rock¬ 
ing-horse.  It  may  be  recommende<l  for  various 
reasons.  It  promotes  healthy  exercise  and  encoui^ 
ages  pluck  on  the  part  of  youthful  riders.  It  is 
easily  adapted  for  the  use  of  children  of  either  sex. 

It  is  large  and  strong,  and  will  therefore  stand  a 
pood  deal  of  knocking  about  before  it  shart-s  the 
inevitable  fate  of  all  nursery  forniture.  There  are 
few  pleasanter  sights  for  an  old  Nimrod  than  to  see 
his  grandson  of  six  or  seven  galloping  across  an  im¬ 
aginary  country,  putting  his  horse  at  phantom  fences, 
and  keeping  his  saddle  with  as  much  zest  as  if  his 
hobby  was  a  real  hunter  and  the  rider  wore  “  pink  ” 
instead  of  petticoats. 

The  toys  of  the  last  generation  came  chiefly  from 
Holland  and  Germany,  —  Nuremberg  for  centuries 
has  made,  and  still  makes,  a  spe'cialite  of  their  man¬ 
ufacture.  They  betray  their  native  origin  to  any 
traveller  at  a  glance.  The  bright  and  often  pictu¬ 
resque  appearance  of  the  little  model  houses,  the 
character  of  fortifications  and  soldiers’  uniforms  in 
military  toys,  the  sleek  yet  sturdy  look  of  the  tiny 
conventionalisms  which  pass  for  men  and  women, 
remind  us  unmistakably  of  the  external  aspect  of 
Dutch  life  and  many  a  familiar  scene  in  Bavaria. 
Even  those  wonderful  types  of  trees,  with  tall  red 
trunks  and  conical  masses  of  foliage,  become  Intel-  j 
ligible  when  we  remember  the  pines  and  poplars 
which  they  sj-mbolize.  There  are  few  children 
“of  a  larger  giowth”  who  do  not  remember  the 
delight  with  which,  in  their  pinafore  days,  they 
were  wont  to  unpack  whole  regiments  of  leaden 
infantry  which  lay  between  layers  of  papier  grin, 
and  release  troops  of  cavalry  smelling  strongly  of 
fresh  paint  from  their  narrow  quarters  in  an  oval 
bandbox.  Who  can  say  what  influence  such  toys  j 
may  not  haye  on  youthful  minds?  —  how  many  i 
gallant  soldiers  have  toddled  across  the  nursery  j 
floor  shouldering  their  mimic  guns,  how  many  naval 
heroes  first  learned  to  love  their  calling  as  they 
rigged  a  model  frigate  ?  i 

Within  tlie  last  quarter  of  a  century,  toys,  like  j 
everything  else,  have  undergone  a  change.  There  | 
is  a  tendency  towards  naturalism  in  their  raanu-  1 
factiire.  The  blind  toy-maker  in  one  of  Dickens’s  j 
Christmas  stories  —  “  Tlie  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ”  i 
—  asks  some  one  to  pinch  the  tail  of  Boxer  (the 
carrier’s  dog)  that  be  may  hear  it  bark.  He  is 
himself  engaged  in  fabricating  a  barking  poodle, 
and  laudably  wishes  to  “  go  as  near  natur’  as  he 
can  for  sixpence.”  We  confess  we  have  not  yet 
detected  much  difference  in  the  sound  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  canine  automata  of  the  present  day  and 
that  which  satisfied  us  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  us  that  mechanical  dogs,  ducks,  goats, 
beeves,  and  babies  (of  the  ordinary  kind),  all  utter 
the  same  cry,  which  is  more  suggestive  of  a  penny 
tnimpet  than  of  any  living  thing  upon  the  face  of 
this  earth.  Still  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that 
there  are  modem  dolls  of  a  superior  class  which  | 
walk  with  ease,  move  their  heads  and  arms  en¬ 
ergetically,  cry  out  “Mamma”  when  they  are 
pinched,  and  even  wink  in  a  very  knowing  man¬ 
ner.  At  a  well-known  establishment  in  Regent 
Street  may  be  seen  a  cat,  which  looks  as  lifelike 
as  a  real  skin  and  glass  eyes  can  make  it.  This 
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animal  performs  upon  the  harp  with  singular  grace, 
touching  the  instrument  with  wondrous  delicacy, 

I  and  wagging  its  head  in  proper  time  with  an  air  of 
I  affectation  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

At  the  same  shop  there  is  the  seated  figure  of  a 
:  monkey,  which  not  only  plays  the  violin  m  a  most 
energetic  and  creditable  manner,  but  chatters  an 
’  accompaniment  with  such  a  mobile  upper  lip  that  it 
!  would  be  a  fortune  to  any  organ-grinder. 

I  A  whole  volume  might  be  written  on  the  subject 
j  of  street  toj'S  and  the  ingenuity  and  characteristic 
;  eloquence  of  the  itinerant  merchants  who  sell  them, 
i  There  is  a  little  humble  stand  behind  some  railings 
:  at  the  top  of  Cheapside  which  has  been  in  existence 
;  ever  since  the  oldest  city  man  can  recollect.  Here 
may  be  bought  for  a  trining  sum  the  prettiest  little 
kitchen  utensils  which  could  be  made  for  a  (lull’s 
house.  Copper  kettles,  saucepans,  coal-scuttles, 
fire-irons,  &c.,  all  as  bright  as  a  new  pin,  perfectly 
I  correct  in  shape,  but  made  on  such  a  tiny  scale  that 
1  one  might  almost  imagine  they  were  imported  direct 
finm  Liliput.  The  man  who  owns  them  seems  to 
hold  the  right  of  a  monopolist,  for  you  can  get  them 
nowhere  else.  Yet  in  that  busy,  (Towded  thorough- 
fiire,  who  can  stop  to  buy  these  knick-knacks,  or 
think  of  nurseries  on  his  way  to  the  Exchange  ? 

Hopping-frogs,  “  transformatiem  cards,”  acrobatic 
spiders,  Jacks-in-the-box,  and  snakes  of  restless  ac¬ 
tivity  may  all  in  turn  be  bought  for  a  penny  on  the 
trottoirs  of  Oxford  Street.  But  decidedly  the  most 
niccessful  hit  in  this  line  has  been  the  india-rubber 
imp  which  is  pulled  about  by  an  ingenious  showman 
who  contrives,  with  a  sort  of  ventriloquism,  to  make 
the  figure  shriek  every  time  he  touches  it.  The  il¬ 
lusion  is  so  perfect  that  many  a  passer-by  has  bought 
the  toy  under  an  impression  that  the  sound  actually 
proceeds  from  the  ngure  itself.  There  is  an  anec¬ 
dote  illustrating  this  fallacy  which  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting.  Not  long  ago  a  youthful  c(x;kney, 
who  flatterecl  himself  on  his  astuteness,  conceived  an 
idea  that  although  the  india-rubber  dolls  bought  by 
the  general  public  uttered  no  cry,  however  much  they 
were  distorted,  there  was  yet  some  “  bright  partic¬ 
ular”  doll  endowed  with  this  remarkable  property, 
j  He  therefore  came  suddenly  upon  the  street-conjuror 
I  just  as  he  was  delighting  an  audience,  and  having 
I  pounced  upon  the  puppet  in  the  man’s  hand  de- 
I  dared  that  he  would  have  that  very  one  and  no 
j  other  for  his  penny.  The  fellow  gave  it  up  with  a 
i  show  of  some  reluctance,  and  our  hero  hurried  tri- 
j  umphantly  away  under  an  impression  that  he  had 
I  rather  “  (tone  ”  the  dealer  in  animated  caoutchouc. 

I  He  fumed  down  a  by-street,  and  getting  into  a  quiet 
j  comer  where  he  thought  he  could  conduct  his  ex- 
I  periment  unobserved,  produced  the  figure  from  his 
pocket  and  quietly  pulled  its  leg.  To  his  great  sur- 
I  prise  no  sound  issued  from  the  bcxly.  He  pulled 
the  other  leg,  but  it  was  still  silent ;  then  the  arms, 
head,  and  trunk  with  no  better  result.  At  last  he 
flung  the  whole  thing  away  in  despair,  and  walked 
home  a  wiser  man. 
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The  “  good  ship  ”  Promised  Land  really  deserved 
that  praise.  She  was  new,  had  made  only  one 
voya^,  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time,  was 
copper-fastened,  two  hundred  tons  burden,  was  of 
course  registered  A  1  at  LWd’s,  and  was  now  load¬ 
ing  at  the  St  Winifred’s  Docks.  Many  had  read 
the  enticing  and  almost  appetizing  advertisement, 
which  had  been  in  the  Times  for  many  days,  under 
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heading  of  “  Steam  to  the  Brazils,”  of  the  “  spa¬ 
cious  poop  and  after-decks,”  the  “airy  and  well- 
ventilated  saloons,”  and  the  decks  “  fiush  from  end 
to  end,  and  offering  an  agreeable  and  unobstructed 
promenade,”  of  the  surgeon,  who  was  “  experienced,” 
of  the  “  fire-annihilator,”  which  was  infallible,  of  the 
“  water-condensing  apparatus,”  and,  above  all,  of 
that  “  Favorite  ”  Captain,  Robert  Magregor,  who 
was  “so  well  known  on  the  American  station.” 

Tliis  collection  of  nautical  blessings  irresistibly  in¬ 
duced  me,  when  appointed  engineer  for  surveying 
a  new  line  of  railway  in  the  Brazils,  to  chexise  the 
new  “  barque-rigged  liner,”  the  Promised  Land,  and  ' 
her  Favorite  Captain,  Robert  Magregor. 

It  was  a  long  time,  however,  fefore  the  loading 
was  done,  and  the  ship  ready  to  drop  down  the 
river.  Meanwhile,  the  collected  inducements  had 
had  a  favorable  impression  on  others  besides  myself, 
and  on  making  some  last  inquiries  at  the  office 
before  sailing,  I  found  that  nearly  all  the  berths 
had  been  taken  up,  and  that  we  were  to  sail  with 
a  full  complement  of  passengers  and  cargo.  This 
was  a  very  agreeable  prospect ;  for  to  a  g(X)d  sailor, 
and  before  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  a  voyage  is  I 
one  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  in  life.  At  last  a  j 
sort  of  intimidating  notice  appeared,  quite  different 
from  the  alluring  tone  of  previous  invitations;  all 
must  be  on  board  by  a  certain  Thursday,  and  by 
a  certain  hour,  otherwise  deposit,  passage-money, 
everything,  would  be  forfeited.  When  I  punctually 
obeyed  this  mandate,  sailors  were  getting  in  casks  | 
of  water,  putting  last  touches  to  the  rising,  and 
shipping  new  sans  that  looked  like  nautical  table-  : 
linen.  The  sun  was  shining,  and  there  were 
Lascars  and  foreign  sailors  in  red  jackets.  The 
chatter  of  tongues  was  very  loud,  and  the  whole 
had  a  Neapolitan  air.  Above,  on  the  paddle-box, 
was  Captain  Magregor,  that  Favorite  Captain,  a 
surprisingly  young  man  for  a  Favorite  Captain, 
but  of  a  stout  bmff  build,  with  sandy  hair,  and 
large  fair  face,  and  a  very  Scotch  accent,  in  which 
he  gave  his  orders.  He  seemed  a  good  man  of  [ 
business.  We  knew  nothing  of  his  seamanship  then. 
Firm,  steady,  and  with  a  practical  roughness,  by 
his  exertions  everybody  and  eveiything  was  got 
on  board;  and  by  ten  o’clock,  a  passenger,  \mo  | 
had  already  become  nautical,  came  into  the  saloon 
to  announce  that  we  were  going  to  “  haul  out  ”  of 
d(x;k.  In  half  an  hour  we  had  hauled  out  and 
were  going  down  the  river. 

That  was  rather  a  dismal  first  meeting  of  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  saloon.  There  was  an  air  of  trouble  | 
on  most  faces,  and  every  one  was  coming  in  and  out  | 
uneasily  of  the  little  cellars,  which  were  called  state-  | 
rooms,  “  bl(x;king  ”  their  hats  as  they  did  so.  The  | 

lamps  were  lighted,  and  looked  yellow  and  sickly  j 

enough,  and  were  alrea(^  swinging  and  “  turning  ” 
as  the  vessel  moved.  I  looked  round  and  saw  a 
good  many  of  the  passengers.  There  was  a  Span- 
ish-looking  actress,  a  wife  or  two  of  a  consul,  two 
or  three  commercial  travellers,  a  couple  of  officers 
and  their  wives,  some  Frenchmen,  some  Germans 
—  with,  in  fact,  the  almost  unvarying  elements 
which  make  up  the  complement  of  a  packet  liound 
on  a  long  voyage.  One  gentleman  1  particularly 
noticed,  who  was  taking  supper  with  great  relish 
by  himself.  He  had  come  on  board  early,  had  es¬ 
tablished  himself  early  in  one  of  the  b(»t  cabins, 
and  had  put  everything  he  wanted  in  its  “  proper 
place.”  When  nearly  every  one  was  like  a  mo^y 
and  troubled  spirit,  going  up  on  deck  and  coming 
down  again,  and  p(Mdng  into  wrong  cabins,  and 


lurching  over  unseen  trunks  and  packages,  he  was 
perfectly  and  calmly  at  home.  By  eleven  o’clock 
M  had  finished  his  supper,  had  read  the  evening 
paper  through  by  a  wax-candle,  as  he  would  have 
done  at  his  club,  and  had  gone  comfortably  to  bed. 
This  gentleman’s  name  I  was  curious  enough  to  in¬ 
quire,  and  found  it  was  Colter,  a  chancery  mrrister 
in  fair  practice,  who  had  been  ordered  a  long  sea- 
voyage  to  strengthen  his  chest,  and  enable  him  the 
better  to  direct  his  voice  at  their  “  L’dships.” 

I  was  a  fair  smlor  too,  and  had  done  many  long 
voyages ;  but  was  not  so  much  at  home  as  the  chan¬ 
cery  oarrister.  I  was  painfully  sensible  of  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  this  way  of  travelling  from  the  first,  and 
awoke  several  times ;  once  indeed  by  the  vessel’s 
stopping,  and  by  that  pattering  of  feet  which  fol¬ 
lows  on  a  vessel  stopping,  and  with  some  shouting. 
After  a  few  minutes,  however,  we  moved  on  again, 
and  I  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning  we  were  tossing  about  in  the 
Ch.annel.  The  sea  was  like  melted  aluminium, 
dull  and  angry,  and  the  “  barque-rigged  liner  ” 
rode  heaving  and  lurching.  Already  the  bulk  of 
the  passengers  were  in  their  misery,  to  the  music 
of  the  “  hish  ”  of  the  waters,  and  the  strmning  and 
creaking  of  the  inside  timbers.  It  was  a  dark  day 
too,  was  raining  on  deck,  and  only  a  bare  half-dozen 
appeared  at  breakfast.  Captain  Robert  Magregor 
came  down  himself,  and  sat  at  the  head.  “  Stiff  bit 
of  weather  to  begin  with,”  he  said,  cheerfully ;  “  al¬ 
ways  the  better,  ^ough,  for  my  passengers ;  they  get 
into  it  at  once,  and  have  it  all  over.  I  wish  we  had 
a  good  storm  at  once,  to  try  this  vessel.  She ’d  stand 
anything,  sir.  Go  anywhere.  Built  under  my  own 
eye.” 

'The  chancery  barrister  was  of  course  there,  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  best  bits  of  broiled  ham  and  eggs  with 
his  fork.  I  saw  him  well.  Tall,  thin,  with  a  yellow¬ 
ish  face,  and  “  thin  hair  besprinkled  spare.”  “  Cap¬ 
tain,”  he  said,  abruptly,  “  what  was  the  stoppage  last 
night  ?  It  awoke  me.  Somewhere  oflF  Gravesend, 
eh?” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  captain,  “  off  Gravesend  it  was, 
—  a  small  hooker  came  alongside  with  two  pas¬ 
sengers.  We  nearly  ran  ’em  down;  serve  ’em 
right,  too.  Pretty  thing,  stopping  a  vessel  in  her 
course !  And  only  the  agent  would  have  been 
making  a  row,  and  talking  of  the  company,  and 
perhaps  stop  the  passage-money  out  of  my  salary, 
I ’d  have  let  ’em  shout  till  they  were  hoarse.” 

“  And  now,  captain,”  said  the  barrister,  buttering 
toast,  with  a  rasping,  crackling  sound,  “  what  were 
they  like,  —  men,  women,  or  children  ?  ” 

“  A  woman,  sir,  —  a  lady,  I  suppose  we  must 
call  her,”  the  captain  said,  with  disgust.  “Nice 
thing,  is  n’t  it,  ladies  coming  out  in  hookers  to  stop 
mail-packets  on  the  high  seas  ?  " 

“  And  where  is  she  now  ?  ”  said  the  barrister, 
eating  a  fresh  egg.  “  Breakfast  in  berth,  eh  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  so,”  said  Captain  Magregor,  angrily. 
“  Of  course,  she 's  sick.  By  Jove,  the  wind ’s  n^h- 
ening  again,”  he  smd,  rising ;  “  this  is  the  style  of 
thing.  It  looks  like  a  good  storm  before  night.” 

I  was  left  with  Mr.  Colter,  who  said :  “  What  we 
would  call,  in  an  address  to  a  jury,  a  rude  son  oS 
Neptune,  a  hardy  sou  of  Ocean,  eh,  sir  ?  ” 

“  That  man,”  I  said,  “  does  n’t  care  for  a  single 
thing  else  in  the  world  but  his  profession,  —  a  true 
manner.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  at  alL  I  want  him  to  con¬ 
tradict  me.  I  should  say  he  is  undeveloped,  —  that 
he  has  not  had  opportunity.  For  he  is  surprisingly 


young,  yon  remark,  though  built  upon  old  lines, 
llie  fact  is,  we  can’t  say  that  he  might  not  break 
out  in  any  new  direction,  if  the  opening  came. 
Now  for  a  cigar  upon  deck.” 

All  that  day  the  weather  freshened ;  by  dinner¬ 
time  it  was  almost  a  storm,  and  we  had  less  com¬ 
pany  at  the  table  than  even  at  breakfast.  Captain 
Magregor  was  in  great  delight.  His  eye  kindled. 

“  After  all,”  he  said,  “  what  is  there  in  the  world 
to  the  sea  I  It  is  everything  to  me :  father,  mother, 
wife,  and  lover.  Here ’s  her  health,  gentlemen  1 
Would  you  say  as  much  for  your  professions  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  Mr.  Colter,  shortly.  “  Even 
if  1  felt  it,  I  would  not.” 

This  all  went  on  for  a  couple  of  days,  when  things 
began  to  mend.  'The  storm  abated  altogether ;  and 
one  morning  we  arose  to  the  smoothest  and  most 
lovely  weather  that  could  be  conceived.  The  sea 
was  as  blue  and  smooth  as  the  Mediterranean  at 
Genoa.  The  passengers  came  crawling  out  of  their 
burrows,  with  miserable  faces,  but  with  some  hope. 
They  plucked  up  wonderfully,  as  some  one  re¬ 
marked.  In  fact,  at  the  breakfast-table,  all  but 
some  children  were  assembled.  ’Tlie  captain  was 
at  the  head,  a  little  down  at  the  loss  of  his  stormy 
weather,  and  I  and  Mr.  Colter  near  him. 

“  We  are  all  here  ?  ”  smd  the  barrister ;  “  a  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  first  day,  eh  ?  By  the  way,  where ’s  the 
Gravesend  lady  ?  She  that  woke  us  up  out  of  our 
sle^,  —  eh,  captain  ?  ” 

The  captain  answered  gruffly  that  he  did  not 
know. 

“  You  should  have  all  your  paswngere  here,  cap¬ 
tain.  No  excuse  such  a  morning  as’  this.  No 
breakfasting  in  bed  —  in  berth,  1  mean  ;  it ’s  bad 
for  the  morale  of  the  ship.” 

The  Scotch  captain  shook  himself  at  this. 

“  We  ’ll  have  none  o’  that  aboard.  No  favor  or 
exceptions.  Here,  steward  !  You  ’re  not  to  take 
in  breakfast  to  any  one,  —  d’  ye  hear  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.  Only  that  lady  in  No.  20.” 

“  Has  she  been  ill  ?  ” 

“No,  sir,  the  stewardess  says.  She  had  dinner 
yesterday  there,  and  tea  and  breakfast  ever  since 
she  came  aboard.” 

The  captain  almost  leaped  up  with  anger. 

“  This  IS  outrageous.  My  onlers  defied  by  any 
woman.  Lady  or  woman,  it ’s  all  one.  I  ’ll  have  the 
same  discipline  for  all.  That ’s  logic,  Mr.  Colter.” 

“  And  good  logic,  too,”  said  that  gentleman. 

“  Ay,  ay.  The  ship  before  everything.  And  see, 
steward.  Tell  that  lady  —  what ’s  her  name  ?  —  ” 

“  Mrs.  Arlington,  sir.” 

Mr.  Colter,  at  hearing  this  name,  started. 

“  Arlington !  ”  he  said.  “  Are  you  sure  ?  ” 

“  Why,”  said  the  captain,  “  what ’s  there  in  it  ?  ” 

Mr.  Colter  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  having 
started  or  shown  surprise. 

“Nothing,”  he  said.  “There’s  a  leading  case, 
you  know,  —  Arlington  and  Hooker ;  very  nearly 
the  same  point  as  the  rule  in  Shelley’s  case,  but  cut 
down  a  good  deal,  you  know.” 

“  Well,  tell  Mrs.  Arlington  she  must  be  here  for 
dinner  or  go  without  any.  That ’s  blunt ;  but  it ’s 
the  fact  and  truth.” 

The  captain  went  on  deck. 

“  Now,”  said  Mr.  Colter  to  me,  “  why  should  that 
lady,  who  has  come  on  board  in  an  exceptional 
manner,  and  who  has  not  been  in  the  least  ill  (as, 
indeed,  I  found  out  in  a  very  odd  way,  for  I  saw 
her  reflected  in  the  little  skylight  of  my  berth,  and 
reading  and  working  all  through  the  storm),  —  why 
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should  n’t  she  come  in  and  take  her  meals  with  [ 
n8,-eh?’’ 

‘‘Well,  I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  way,”  I 
said. 

At  dinner  that  day  —  the  fine  weather  still  con¬ 
tinuing —  all  the  passengers  were  assembled,  except 
one.  Just  as  the  covers  were  taken  off,  a  little 
rustle  was  heard,  and  a  tall,  OTaceful  lady  stood  at 
the  door,  looking  down  the  long  table  as  if  for  a 
place.  She  was  verjr  neatly  cut  out  of  the  great 
human  material,  —  slight, — was  in  a  purple  silk, — 
had  a  very  small  face  and  features,  —  soft  hair,  with 
a  tiny  cap.  She  seemed  almost  as  shy  as  a  girl, 
and  about  two-and-thirty  years  of  age.  The  lawyer 
got  up,  and,  with  much  bustle,  caused  room  to  be 
made  for  her  oppc»ite, — near  the  captain,  —  who 
shook  himself  angrily  like  a  Newfoundland  dog. 

“  Expect  every  one  to  be  in  time  on  board  the 
Promised  Land,”  he  said,  roughly.  “  Can’t  allow 
any  eating  and  drinking  in  the  cabins.  So  I  hope, 
in  future,  ma  ’am  —  ” 

She  was  quite  composed,  and  answered  him  with 
a  soft  voice :  “  I  beg  pardon,  indeed.  Captain  Ma- 
gregor.  I  did  not  know  the  rules,  —  indeed,  no. 
But  in  future  you  will  find  me  the  most  obedient 
of  all  your  passengers.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  so,”  he  said.  “  Get  this  lady  some 
soup.” 

^e  barrister,  who  had  his  eye  on  her  all  this 
time,  said  to  her  graciously,  “  Hope  you  have  not 
suffered  during  the  rough  weather.” 

She  answered  softly,  and  with  an  expression  of 
pain,  “  I  always  suffer.  I  am  almost  always  a 
mar^.” 

“  Why,”  said  the  Scotch  captain,  “  we  know  that 
you  were  n’t  ill  during  the  storm ;  for  you  had  your 
meals  in  regidarly,  and  this  gentleman  here  saw  you 
sitting  up,  reflected  in  some  way  on  his  skylight, 
reading  away  when  it  was  blowing  great  guns. 
Now  ?  ” 

She  raiserl  her  eyes  from  her  plate,  and  turned 
them  steadily  on  the  barrister.  He  helped  himself 
to  wine,  —  very  coolly. 

“  You  arc  determined  to  be  hard  on  poor  me. 
Captain  Magregor,”  she  said.  ‘‘  I  did  not  say  that 
I KYM  sick,  but  that  I  was  almost  always  sick.  I  will 
even  appeal  to  that  gentleman  who  used  reflectors 
to  see  how  I  employed  my  time.” 

The  barrister  laughed.  “  That ’s  putting  it  very 
strongly  against  me.  But  if  I  had  had  such  a  re¬ 
flector  the  other  night,  when  our  vessel  was  stopped, 
and  mysterious  passengers  came  on  board,  that  would 
be  worth  something.  What  do  you  say,  captain  ?  ” 

“I  say- it  was  a  thing  I  wouldn’t  do  again,  for  this 
lady  or  for  any  lady.” 

Again  her  eyes  were  studying  the  barrister  very 
carefully.  Then  she  turned  to  the  captain : — 

“  Must  I  beg  pardon  again  ?  My  offences  seem 
to  be  increasing  every  moment.  I  was  always  told 
that  ladies  on  boanl  were  turned  into  goddesses,  — 
could  rule  and  dictate,  —  and  that  gallant  seamen 
were  only  too  proud  to  put  their  heads  at  their  feet. 
When  we  made  a  voyage  from  India,  in  a  Queen’s 
ship,  we  found  it  so.  But  I  suppose  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  service.  The  captain  was  like  a  knight 
of  King  Arthur’s,  and  yet  one  of  the  bravest  and 
best  seamen  in  the  navy.” 

Our  c^tain  colored  up,  but  could  not  say  any¬ 
thing.  The  barrister  said,  suddenly,  as  if  putting 
a  question :  “  You  were  coming  home  from  foreign 
service,  —  you  and  your  husband  ?  ” 

She  almost  started,  looked  at  him,  then  answered 


steadily  with  her  wonderful  eyes  on  him ;  “  Well, 
yes ;  supposing  we  were  ?  ” 

“  O,  certainly,”  said  he,  with  great  politeness ;  “  I 
have  no  right  to  put  inquisitive  questions.” 

“  No  more,”  she  said,  with  a  firm  smile,  “  than 
you  have  to  construct  those  reflectors  of  yours. 
Even  my  enemy  here.  Captain  Magregor,  wotdd  n’t 
resort  to  that.” 

The  captain  was  moody. 

“  You  should  say,  ma’am,  a  captain  of  a  Queen’s 
ship ;  which,  thank  God,  tlus  is  not.  We  have  our 
own  ways  here ;  we  don’t  want  to  take  pattern  by 
Queen’s  ships.  A  Queen’s  ship,  ma’am,  I  can  teU 
you,  would  not  stop  as  I  was  fool  enough  to  do  the 
other  night.” 

“  No,  indeed,”  said  she,  softly ;  “  such  kindness 
could  not  be  expected  every  day.” 

“  It  mmit  have  been  very  perilous,”  continued  the 
barrister,  addressing  her,  “  that  coming  on  board  in 
an  open  boat  on  a  rough  night.  It  required  great 
courage,”  he  said,  looking  round  with  a  smile,  “  or 
great  pressure  and  necessity.  From  Gravesend,  I 
think  you  said,”  he  repeated. 

“  Suppose  it  were  Gravesend,”  she  answered,  with 
a  smile  which  was  not  a  smile  of  pleasure.  “  Would 
you  like  to  hear,”  she  went  on,  calmly,  “  my  birth¬ 
place,  names  of  relations,  age  next  birthday,  and 
other  particulars  according  to  a  census  paper?” 

The  barrister  put  up  his  hands  to  his  face. 

“  Serve  me  right,”  he  said ;  “  a  capital  hit,  —  well 
sent  home,  too.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  she,  laughing,  “  I  wish  to  hit  nobody, 
provided  they  do  not  hit  me.” 

“  At  any  rate,”  said  the  barrister,  “  I  have  got  a 
lesson.” 

But  I  don’t  think  he  had.  For  at  tea  that  night 
he  came  im  to  the  table  laughing.  “  Look  here,” 
he  ssdd,  “  I  am  incorrigible.  I  belong  to  the  law. 
So  that  is  my  excuse.  You  know  the  challenge  you 
gave  me  about  a  census  paper?  Well,  I  have  b^n 
working  my  head  ever  since,  as  I  should  do  at  a 
brief  for  the  Vice-Chancellor  to-morrow  morning. 
May  I  tell  you  what  I  have  found,  provided  I  t^ 
you  how  ?  ” 

The  faintest  flush  of  uneasiness  passed  over  that 
piquant  face,  but  she  hid  it  by  setting  back  the  little 
cap.  “  Do  as  you  please,”  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
“  You  know  I  am  helpless.  Captain  Magn*gor  here, 
who  I  thought  would  be  my  protector,  is  turned 
against  me ;  so  eveiybody  is  privileged.’^ 

“  No,  no,”  said  he,  vaguely.  “  It  is  you  who 
went  against  me  about  the  Queen’s  ship.” 

“  The  dirtiest,  ugliest  thing  that  ever  sailed,”  she 
said  ;  “  badly  managed,  —  badly  handled,  I  think 
you  call  it.” 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  that ’s  the  word.  Not  kept  so 
clean  as  this,  I  ’ll  swear.” 

“  No,  no,  indeed,”  she  said. 

“  Well,  that ’s  something,”  he  said.  “  Now,  what 
arc  this  gentleman’s  discoveries  ?  ” 

“  First,”  said  Mr.  Colter,  “  you  are  married, 
madam,  or  were  married,  and  your  husband’s  name 
is  Charles  H.  Arlington,  —  a  captain  in  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  90th  Regiment  of  Foot,  now  stationed  at  Chat¬ 
ham.” 

She  almost  started  out  of  her  seat,  a  strange 
wildness  came  into  her  eyes,  with  a  dash  of  fury,  as 
she  bent  over  to  the  barrister. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  she  stud,  in  a  thick  voice. 
Every  one  had  been  listening,  and  now  turned  to 
each  other  with  surprise  and  wonder.  In  a  moment 
her  face  had  changed.  She  had  burst  into  tears. 
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and  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  she  just  ut¬ 
tered  the  words,  “  He  is  dead !  how  unkind  1  ”  and 
floated  away  out  of  the  saloon. 

Many  reproachful  eyes  were  turned  on  the  bar¬ 
rister. 

“  Come,  I  say,  Mr.  Colter,”  said  the  capUun,  who 
had  looked  after  her  with  much  compassion,  “  this 
is  going  a  little  too  far,  1  think.  A  helpless  woman 
is  no  match  for  a  clever  lawyer.  It  ain't  o<jual,  you 
know.  Poor  soul !  ” 

“  ’Pon  my  word,”  smd  the  eager  barrister,  “  I 
meant  nothing,  —  I  really  did  not.  It  was  a  mere 
chance  shot.  I  knew  her  name  was  Arlington.  So 
1  looked  in  an  Army  Last.” 

The  next  morning  when  the  wind  had  again 
freshened,  I  went  very  early  upon  deck.  It  was  a 
cool,  delicious  morning,  and  the  vessel  was  bending 
through  the  waves  with  a  sharp  breezy  decision  that 
is  always  very  acceptable.  It  was  about  seven,  and 
I  was  sure  I  should  liave  the  deck  all  to  myself;  but, 
to  my  surprise,  there  was  the  captain  leaning  against 
the  mainmast,  with  a  lady  in  a  little  hood  talking  to 
him.  I  knew  both  hood  and  lady.  Presently  uiey 
began  to  walk  about,  and  the  captain  pointed  out 
this  “stay”  and  that  rope.  In  all  these  things  she 
seemed  to  take  an  eager  interest,  and,  I  could  see, 
was  asking  all  sorts  of  questions,  which  he  answered 
very  readfty,  and  with  great  alacrity  and  pleasure. 
Then  he  came  towards  me  and  explained  the  com¬ 
passes,  and  then  she  went  to  the  veiy  end  of  the 
vessel,  where  she  stood  up  on  the  forecastle  in  the 
breeze,  and  looked  down  on  the  hissing  waters  with 
more  courage  than,  perhaps,  I  could  have  done,  and 
looked  like  a  statue.  I  was  leaning  on  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  looking  at  her  in  this  attitude,  when  I 
heard  a  voice  close  at  my  ear :  “  A  fine  morning.” 
It  was  Air.  Colter,  the  barrister. 

“I  thought  we  should  have  the  deck  nearly  to 
ourselves,”  he  smd,  and  walked  down  towards  the 
pair  at  the  end.  When  the  lady  saw  him  coming, 
she  jumped  down.  She  said  nothing  to  him  beyond 
“  Good  morning  ” ;  but  that  was  said  with  an  air 
of  defiance. 

That  day  the  luggage  “  wanted  on  tbe  voyage  ” 
was  to  be  got  up, —  a  grand  ceremonial  of  unpack¬ 
ing  for  passengers,  and  a  remarkably  busy  and 
amusing  scene.  Every  one  got  up  his  trunk,  and 
got  out  tiling  which  he  could  not  or  would  not 
want  Still  it  was  an  amusement,  and  even  play¬ 
things  are  welcome  upon  a  voyage.  Every  one  was 
unlocking  and  unpacking,  even  the  great  Chancery 
barrister,  Mr.  Colter,  Q.  C. 

At  dinner  we  were  all  in  great  spirits.  The  cap¬ 
tain  had  given  champagne,  which  was  much  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  lady  who  sat  near  him.  Her  eyes  be- 
gBM  to  sparkle,  and  she  talked  veiy  pleasantly  and 
with  great  animation.  I  noticed  that  Captain  Ma- 
gregor  listened  with  extraordinary  attention  to 
'everything  she  said,  spoke  very  litue  himself,  not 
even  a  word  about  his  beloved  ship. 

“  We  deserve  this,”  said  the  barrister,  ^yly, 
“after  our  hard  work  to-day.  Excellent  wme  it 
is.” 

“  You  should  drink,  Mr.  Colter,  to  our  full  and 
perfect  reconciliation;  and  promise,  over  Captain 
Magregor’s  capital  champagne,  so  kindly  given, 
never  to  offend  me  any  more.  You  must  get  rid 
of  your  animosity  to  me.  Will  you  promise  ?” 

“  Certainly,”  he  answered,  merrily,  “  with  all  my 
heart  I  am  deeply  penitent.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
committed  contempt  of  court,  and  had  been  told  to 
attend  at  the  sitting  of  his  lordship  to-morrow.  In¬ 


deed,  how  could  I  feel  anything  but  cordial  good¬ 
will  to  a  person  abqut  whom  1  am  beginning  grad¬ 
ually  to  know  everything  ?  ” 

“  Know  everything  ?  ”  she  said,  a  frown  coming 
on  her  forehead.  “  kou  are  beginning  again.  Noi^ 

I  wani  you !  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  but  wo  have  not  drunk  our 
cliampagne  together  yet.  It  is  really  the  oddest 
thing.  There  must  be  some  mysterious  relation  be¬ 
tween  us,  for  these  things  force  tliemselves  on  me. 
Now,  to-day,  at  the  luggage,  I  found  out  your  house 
and  street !  ” 

“  Cliampagne,  ma’am  ?  ”  said  the  waiter. 

“  No,”  she  said,  fiercely,  “  1 11  not  drink  with  yon. 

1 11  have  no  reconciliation.” 

“  Pray  hear  me  first,”  he  said.  “  Stay  a  moment,  j 
waiter.  I  saw  a  portmanteau  swung  up  rather  I 
rougldy  (by  the  way,  captain,  a  hint  to  your  fellows  i 
woulil  be  no  harm,  they  are  only  too  willing),  when  ; 
the  side  grazed  against  the  hold,  and  half  tore  off  | 
a  card.  I  saw  it  would  n’t  stay  on  a  minute,  and 
really  with  the  best  intentions,  tliough  you  won’t 
credit  it,  took  it  off.  On  the  face  was  your  name, 
Mrs.  Arlington,  written  in  a  very  pretty  hand.  On 
the  back  was,  ‘  To  be  left  at  Captain  Arlington’s, 
Grove  Villa,  Chatham.  Seven  and  sixpence  to  pay. 
11/6/63.’  (You  know  the  odd  way  they  write  that.) 
The  very  day  before  our  vessel  sailed.  Obviously 
the  trunk-maker’s  bill  for  a  lock  or  repairs.” 

She  almost  ground  her  teeth,  and  uie  wine  shook 
in  her  hand. 

“  You  will  not  stop  till  you  get  a  lesson,”  she  said, 
grimly.  “  I  am  not  a  woman  to  let  myself  be  per¬ 
secute.  I  can  do  nothing  myself;  but  if  1  ask 
other  gentlemen,” — and  she  looked  at  Captain  | 
Magregor, —  “  I  am  sure  they  will  help  me.  Perhjqa  J 
the  next  thing  you  will  tell  us  at  dinner,  that  you  I 
have  opened  my  little  trunk,  and  searched  it” 

“  I  think,”  said  Captain  Ma^n^gor,  who  had  been 
appealed  to,  “  you  might  let  this  h^y’s  affairs  alone. 

If  we  have  barristers  aboard,  I  don’t  see  why  we 
need  have  barristers’  ways.  In  fact,  now,  as  cap¬ 
tain  of  this  craft,  I  tell  you  plainly,  Mr.  Colter,  I 
won’t  have  it.  I  have  authority  here,  and  1  must 
require  you  to  give  over  prying  into  this  lady’s 
business,  or  looking  into  her  trunks  and  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

He  looked  to  her,  whose  eyes  turned  to  him  with 
speechless  gratitude.  There  was  a  silence.  Half 
the  table  heard  that  speech.  Air.  Colter  drank  a 
little  wine,  then  called  in  a  clear  voice  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  a  few  places  from  him,  — 

“Air.  Wilson!  you  were  next  me  to-day  when  a 
portmanteau  came  out  of  the  hold  with  a  card  hang¬ 
ing  to  it.  Would  that  card  have  dropped  off  at  a 
touch '?  ” 

“  At  a  touch,”  said  Air.  Wilson. 

“  Did  I  save  it  frtim  dropping  back  into  the  hold?” 

“  You  did,”  said  Air.  Wilson. 

“  Who  was  it  first  perceived  that  there  was  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  back  ?  ” 

“  I  did,  certainly,”  said  Air.  Wilson.  “  In  fiict,  I 
remarked  it  as  the  trunk  came  up.” 

“  There  I  ”  said  Air.  Colter,,  calmly.  “  So  much 
for  looking  into  this  lady’s  trunks.  As  for  my  re¬ 
mark  yesterday  about  the  husband  of  this  lady,  I 
looked,  out  of  the  merest  idle  curiosity,  to  see  his 
rank  and  regiment,  in  an  Army  List — ” 

“  An  Army  List  1  ”  she  repeated,  starting. 

“  Yes,”  he  went  on.  “  An  Army  List  y  the  pres¬ 
ent  month,  and  this  is  only  the  seventeenth,  and  I 
found  him  there.  But  that,  of  course,  must  be  a 
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printer's  error  (these  things  are  edited  so  carelessly),  brought  erety  one  up  from  below  with  glasses,  to 
for  1  think  we  understood  you  to  say  your  husbtmd  share  in  the  excitement.  We  slackened  speed  and 


is  not  alive  ?  ” 


let  her  come  near.  It  turned  out,  after  all,  that  she 


«  Never,”  she  answered,  excitedly.  “  I  said  I  was  was  only  “  short  of  water,"  which  create<l  quite  an 
afraid  he  might  be  dead  or  dying,  as  I  left  him  very  ill  feeling  against  the  brig,  and  sent  down  most  of 
ill.”  the  passengers  in  disgust.  Tlie  captain  came  aboard 

“  Then  I  mistook,”  he  went  on.  “  Now,  that  be-  our  vessel  m  his  long-boat,  and  was  presently  sur- 
ing  so,  1  appeal  to  the  company  whether  our  excel-  rounded  by  a  group  asking  him  all  manner  of  ques- 
lent  captain  has  not  travelled  a  little  beyond  what  tions,  which  provided  a  great  subject  of  discussion 
is  proper,  in  the  way  he  has  spoken  to  nae.  Really  at  dinner  that  day.  After  dinner,  Mr.  Colter  said 
it  seems  to  me  a  little  unwarrantable  I  and  if  I  was  in  his  gay  way,  “  While  you  were  all  talking  to  the 
one  of  your  people  with  a  grievance,  and  were  to  captain,  I  got  hold  of  the  steward  and  secured  a 
bring  the  matter  officially  before  my  friend  Sir  couple  of  English  newspapers.  What  do  you  say 
Charles  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  company,  he  to  that  ?  I  suppose  no  one  ever  thought  of  that ; 
might  look  at  it  rather  seriously.  Now,  I  put  it  to  though  there  is  not  much  news,  except  —  except  — 
onr  captain,  a  brave  man,  and  one  of  the  best  sea-  indeed  —  ”  and  he  kept  looking  up  and  down  the 
men  going,  whether  he  has  not  been  a  little  rough  columns,  searching  for  his  bit  of  news,  “  one  of  the 
with  me  to-day.”  usual  dreadful  murders,”  he  said.  “  Where  is  it  ?  ” 

The  captain  colored.  As  he  spoke,  I  was  made  to  look  up  by  an  angry 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  perham  I  ^ke  too  strongly,  and  impatient  rustle  opposite,  and  there  saw  the 
and  perhaps  you  are  right,  Mr.  Colter.  You  know  eyes  of  the  lady  fi.\e<l  on  him  with  such  an  expres- 
I  have  great  rosponsibihty.”  sion  of  mixed  terror  and  agony,  that  1  was  really 

The  look  of  anger  and  contempt  the  lady  gave  startled. 


him  was  beyond  description.  She  rose  at  once. 

“I  see  you  have  deserted  me,”  she  said,  in  a 
whisper,  to  the  captain.  ^  Well,  so  be  it.  I  shall 
go  on  dec'k,  and  make  the  wind  and  the  sea  my 
friends.  They,  indeed,  are  faithful.” 


And  she  passed  out.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  she  half  rose  to  go. 
iptain  followed  her.  “  Ah,  here  it  is!” 


“  At  Chatham,  I  think  it  was,”  he  said :  “  near  to 
your  part  of  the  world.  So  you  had  a  lucky  escape, 
Mrs.  Arlington.” 

She  was  growing  pale  and  red  by  turns,  her 
hands  were  grasping  the  table  with  a  clutch,  and 


Very  soon  the  curiosity  of  the  passengers  had 
been  excited  about  this  lady  and  her  doings ;  and  I 


“  What  do  you  mean  by  this?”  she  said. 

He  did  not  affect  to  see  her,  but  I  saw  him  steal 


could  see  that  the  barrister’s  little  speech  had  pro-  a  look  at  her. 

dneed  a  marked  impression.  Some  of  the  gentle-  “  Why,  you  are  not  well,”  said  Captain  Ma- 
men  took  her  part ;  but  the  ladies  were,  to  a  lady,  gregor.  “  Take  my  arm,  and  come  on  deck.” 
against  her.  “  You  won’t  wait  to  hear  the  exciting  details  ?  ” 

The  barrister  was  very  pleasant  on  the  subject.  said  Mr.  Colter.  “  Why,  I  declare,  it ’s  not  at 
^  I  have  got  so  into  the  habit  of  putting  this  and  Chatham,  after  all.  It  was  at  Portsmouth.  Yes, 
that  togetlier,”  he  said,  “  that  really  I  can’t  help  at  Portsmouth.  How  stupid  of  me.” 
speculating,  and  following  out  my  speculations  in  A  curious  expression  of  relief  came  into  her  face, 
tail  way.  Now,  this  lady,  though  I  really  may  be  “  It  was  only  for  a  moment,”  slie  said.  “  You  know 
patting  myself  in  bodily  risk,  (for  who  knows  how  my  pioor  husband  is  lying  ill  there,  and  these  things 
she  may  turn  out  ?  and  she  gives  me  such  wicked  happen  so  often.” 
loob,)  18  really  quite  like  a  child’s  puzzle  to  me ;  “  Ah,  I  see,”  said  the  captain, 

and  positively  I  must  put  it  together  successfully  “Was  the  murderer  a  sei^eant,  —  one  Ridley?” 
before  the  voyage  is  out.”  asked  a  passenger. 

There  was  a  rustle  behind  us,  and  she  was  stand- 


“  Yes  I  God  bless  me,  yes  I  ”  said  Mr.  Colter. 


ing  at  the  top  of  the  table.  She  had  heard  him.  “  How  did  you  find  that  out  ? 


There  was  the  same  twitch  of  vexation  in  her 
mouth. 


“  Why,  that  all  happened  before  we  left  England. 
I  read  it  in  the  Times  a  week  before.  The  fellow 


“  No  warnings,”  she  said,  with  a  smile,  “  will  do  must  be  hanged  by  this  time.' 
•u  gooil.  Take  care ;  other  people  may  be  fond  “  Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  Ci 


you  gooil.  Take  care ;  other  people  may  be  fond  “  Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  Colter,  laying  down  his 
of  puzzles  too.”  paper,  “  after  that,  I  give  it  all  up.  I  am  getting 

“  Nothing  can  be  fairer,”  he  said,  laughing.  stupid.  I  may  retire  from  the  profession.” 

He  was  walking  on  deck  that  evening,  when  I  The  correcting  passenger  laughed  and  received  a 
saw  her  come  up  to  him  with  a  very  sad  and  be-  step  in  rank  on  the  spot,  in  respect,  from  his  fellow- 
witching  face.  I  could  hear  her  low  voice  almost  passengers. 

pleading.  As  I  passed  close  by  I  heard  her  say  Meanwhile  our  captain  never  abated  in  his  atten- 
something  about  “  O,  so  clever !  with  such  a  repu-  tions  to  the  lady,  though  he  grew  more  gloomy  and 
tation  as  you !  ”  mooily  every  day.  He  had  Tost  all  his  enthusiasm 

To  which  he  replied,  “  O,  nonsense.  You  never  for  his  ship,  and  never  talked  of  her  in  a  boastful 
heard  of  my  name  before,  unless  you  had  been  read-  and  affectionate  way.  On  the  other  hand,  carrying 
ingconveyances  and  deeds  all  your  life.  No,  no.”  out  his  view  of  studying  evervthing  that  came  in  his- 
The  next  thing  we  heard  was  that  the  captain  way,  Mr.  Colter  had  latterfy  taken  great  interest 
had  given  up  his  own  private  cabin  to  the  strange  in  the  ship,  and  all  about  her,  “just  to  fill  in  the 
lady.  She  had  come  on  board  late,  and  had  to  put  time,”  he  said.  Every  day  at  noon,  when  the 
up  with  the  worst  accommodation.  This  inflamed  observations  were  taken,  he  was  carefiil  to  assist, 
all  the  ladies  still  more,  but  more  particularly  Mr.  and  picked  up  the  outlines  of  narigation  in  a  very 
Colter,  who  said  it  was  “  an  instance  of  singular  short  time.  Even  the  mate  pronounced  that  he ’d 
partiality.”  That  very  day  we  saw  an  English  brig  work  the  reckoning  “  afore  to-morrow  next  day.” 
neimng  down  on  us  with  a  signal  of  distress  flying.  This  was  always  his  way,  Mr.  Colter  said,  “  oe- 
This  was  welcome  news  to  the  passengers,  and  cause,”  he  added,  “who  knows  but  a  navigation 
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case  might  be  briefed  to  me  ?  Last  year  I  had  a 
dyeing  case,  and  I  made  up  all  the  chemicals  in  a 
week.”  By  and  by  the  mate’s  prophecy  actually 
came  true,  and  Mr.  Colter  worked  out  the  ship’s 
reckoning  for  himself  in  a  very  satisfactory  way. 

The  next  day  a  great  dark  steamer,  homeward- 
bound,  came  in  si^t,  which  the  captain,  eagerly 
getting  his  glass,  and  making  the  lady  who  stood 
near  lilm  look  at,  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
Cunard  vessels.  As  it  drew  near,  all  the  passenmrs 
got  out  their  letters,  which,  after  a  short  paney, 
were  sent  on  board;  and  it  ste.araed  away  out  of 
sight  This  was  a  real  incident,  and  was  talked 
over  eagerly  and  noisily  at  dinner.  Mr.  Colter,  to 
whom  the  captain  was  very  cool  and  yet  very  sub¬ 
missive  since  their  little  discussion,  quite  taking  the 
lead.  “  Such  a  mail  as  went  on  board,”  he  said ; 
“  all  of  us  writing  home  to  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
daughters,  wives,  and  husbands.  By  the  wav,”  he 
went  on  gny-ly,  and  with  his  eye  on  the  lady,  “I 
did  n't  see  you  give  a  contribution,  not  a  line,  to 
that  poor  husband  in  the  barracks  at  home,  sitting 
in  his  bare  room,  coming  back  from  their  dull 
mess.” 

She  colored,  and  again  that  fierce  contortion  of 
impatience  came  into  her  face.  “  How  do  you 
know  ?  ”  she  said.  “  Is  the  next  thing  to  be  that  I 
am  to  show  you  all  my  letters  before  I  post  them  ?  ” 

“  God  forbid,”  he  answered,  laughing,  “  if  1  had 
to  read  or  look  at  ladies’  long  letters.  No,  no,  Mrs. 
Arlington,  only,  as  I  always  tell  you,  you  are  quite 
a  study  to  me.”  He  laughed  again.  “  But  eome 
now,”  he  went  on,  half  addressing  those  near  him, 
“  1  did  remark  that  Mrs.  Arlington  missed  the  post, 
or  did  not  know  there  was  a  mail  going,  and  thus 
lost  such  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  her  husband. 
It  was  very  unlucky.” 

Some  of  the  passengers  looked  one  at  the  other, 
for  by  this  time  —  and  really  in  part  owing  to  these 
hints  of  the  barrister  —  a  sort  of  mystery  of  suspi¬ 
cion  began  to  pet  among  them  about  this  lady. 
There  was  nothing  to  do,  monotony  was  beginning 
to  set  in,  so  that  even  a  little  suspicion  was  wel¬ 
come.  This  little  fact,  therefore,  started  so  inno¬ 
cently  by  Mr.  Colter,  was  taken  up  readily,  and 
speculated  over  very  often.  And  the  looks  of  fury 
and  secret  hostility  that  naturally  came  into  her 
face,  —  as  I  surprised  her  often  looking  at  “  her 
persecutor,”  —  were  remarkable.  Really  he  was 
carrying  it  all  too  far.  But  he  never  seemed  to  tire 
of  it.  A  little  passage  that  took  place  between 
them  a  couple  of  mornings  later  “  intrigued  ”  us  all 
yet  more. 

“  I  am  hungT}'  this  morning,”  he  began,  address¬ 
ing  the  company  as  usual,  “  and  do  you  know  who 
is  the  reason?  No  one  would  guess,  I  am  sure. 
Mrs.  Arlington,  you  are  the  reason  I  am  hungry. 
What  is  this,  fried  collops  ?  Yes,  Mrs.  A.  is  the 
reason.”  Again  she  was  in  great  confusion.  The 
ladies’  eyes  were  upon  her.  “  Now  for  the  explana¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Arlint^n  spilt  some  of  my  chocolate 
this  morning.  I  think  you  did  it  on  purpose.  The 
steward  was  carrying  it  in  (I  always  have  it  at 
home,  and  I  must  say  the  lad  makes  it  nearly  as 
well  as  my  dwn  man),  and  Mrs.  Arlington  here  ran 
against  him,  spilt  some  of  it,  and  uie  poor  boy 
brought  it  in  afterwards  to  my  cabin,  and  wanted 
to  know  should  he  make  more.  Of  course  I  said 
no.  But  I  did  n’t  even  take  what  was  left.” 

The  public  were  a  little  disappointed  at  this  story, 
which  tney  could  not  follow.  The  only  thing  they 
enjoyed  was  her  really  helpless  state  of  comiision 


and  terror.  And  after  that  morning  the  impression 
still  more  evidently  prevailed  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  very  odd  alwut  the  strange  ladv.  Later  we 
all  knew  the  signification  of  this  chocolate  story. 

Meanwhile,  her  conversations  with  the  captain 
increased.  That  Scutch  young  seaman  seemed  to 
be  losing  graduallv  all  his  heartiness.  To  Mr. 
Colter  he  was  civil,  l)ut  moody  and  distant.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  lady  used  to  get  up  very  early 
now,  and  was  sometimes  found  by  a  curious  pas¬ 
senger  sitting,  at  perhaps  seven  in  the  morning,  with 
the  captain. 

The  Promised  Land  had  now  been  some  seven  or 
eight  days  out,  and  with  fair  weather.  We  were 
all  getting  tolerably  well  shaken  down  into  the  ship, 
as  Mr.  Colter  said.  This  eighth  day  was  remarkably 
fine,  writh  a  bright  sun  out,  and  the  one  or  two 
always  sick  passengers  came  creeping  out  of  their 
berths  to  get  a  little  fiesh  air  and  sun.  Poor  soukl 
Every  one  was  happy,  but  the  only  curious  thing 


searching  the  horizon  far  and  near.  This  at  first 
was  not  attended  to;  but,  as  he  continued  anx¬ 
iously  at  this  all  the  day,  even  sending  men  to  the 
masthead,  and  keeping  a  little  boy  there  till  he 
nearly  fell  off,  people  began  to  wonder,  and  then  to 
ask.  The  first  to  take  notice  was  Mr.  Colter :  “  Not 
looking  fur  land,  surely?”  he  said,  with  a  smile. 

“  I  made  up  a  reckoning  with  the  mate,  and  we  are 
in  latitude  so  and  so.” 

The  captain  answered  him  roughly :  “  I  can  look 
through  my  glasses,  I  suppose,  without  having  to 
give  an  account  of  myself,  Mr.  Colter  ?  We  leave 
our  witness-boxes  at  home  on  board  this  ship.”  And 
walked  away  down  to  the  cabin  to  the  l^y ;  then 
came  up  and  spoke  to  the  man  at  the  wheel.  It 
was  now  about  five  o’clock,  and  time  for  dinner. 
Mr.  Colter,  who  was  very  friendly  with  the  mate, 
and  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  ship  and  her 
handling,  now  walked  over  to  take  a  look  at  the 
binnacle  before  going  down.  “  Why,  look  here, 
Cobbett,”  he  said,  “  we  ’re  taking  a  bend  out  of  our 
course.  Eh  ?  What  d’  ye  say  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  are,  sir,”  said  the  mate.  “  What ’s  this, 
Jim  ?  ” 

“  Cap’en  bid  me  keep  a  quarter-point  or  so  to 
nor’ard,”  said  the  steersman. 

“  Very  odd,”  said  Mr.  Colter. 

“  I  don’t  know  what ’s  coming  over  the  cap’en,” 
smd  Cobbett,  thoughtfully.  “I  think,”  he  added 
cautiously,  “  he ’s  now  after  one  of  the  Haver  liners 
(so  he  pronounced  it)  for  New  York,  which  we 
should  meet  about  here.  That ’s  what ’s  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it,  sir.  I  suspect  he  wants  news  or  some¬ 
thing.” 

“  O,  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Colter,  and  went  down  to 
dinner.  At  this  meal  the  captain  and  lady  were 
both  restless,  and  spoke  little.  Mr.  Colter  was 
cheerful.  When  it  was  nearly  done,  a  steward’s 
boy  came  in,  and  whispered  to  the  captain,  who  got 
up  hastily,  and  went  on  deck.  This  motion  excited 
curiosity.  What  could  it  be  ? 

After  dessert  had  been  put  on,  Mr.  Colter,  wiping 
his  mouth  with  his  napkin,  said  gayly,  “  I  really  must 
see  what  it  is  all  about.” 

“  Ah,  you  may  see  and  see  again,”  said  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
lington,  with  extraordinary  fierceness,  “  but  you  will 
not  find  out  much,  or  be  able  to  interfere  much 
now." 

“  I  ?  ”  said  he,  good-humoredly.  “  Not  I,  indeed. 
But  a  little  walk  on  deck  can  do  no  harm.”  He 


ABOARD  THE  PROMISED  LAND. 


went  up,  and  presently  many  followed,  for  curiosity 
is  stronger  than  wine. 

The  evening  and  the  half  darkness  had  come  on. 
The  skylights  over  the  saloon  looked  like  gorgeous 
illuminated  globes.  The  sea  was  fresh,  and  cool, 
and  blue,  and  the  moon,  seeming  to  be  out  a  little 
before  its  time,  was  shining.  Many  faces  were  look¬ 
ing  out  to  the  one  point  where  there  was  a  black 
patch,  and  a  twinkling  red  and  green  light  growing 
h^r  evevy  moment.  Many  fingers  pointed  it  out 
to  each  other.  “  See  the  Haver  packet !  ”  said  Cob- 
hett,  coming  up  to  Mr.  Colter ;  “  we  ’re  out  of  our 
course  by  three  hours.  Nigh  on  forty  mile  1  Only 
think  I  Of  course  it ’s  his  affair,  and  he  ’ll  see  what 
the  owners  will  say.” 

The  captain  was  on  his  paddle-box,  giving  orders. 

“  We  ’re  going  at  full  speed,  you  see,”  said  the 
mate.  “  She ’s  a  faster  boat,  and  won’t  lie  by  for 
us.  The  French  skipper  knows  hia  dooty  to  his 
company.” 

“  0,  I  see,”  said  Mr.  Colter.  “  Where ’s  Mrs. 
Arlington  ?  ”  . 

She  was  in  her  cabin.  By  and  by  some  boxes 
were  coming  up  from  the  hold.  Presently  she  her¬ 
self  came  up,  dressed  in  her  shawls  and  cloaks,  and 
with  all  her  baskets  and  packages.  “  1  see,”  said 
Mr.  Colter  again. 

“  Perhaps  you  do,”  she  said ;  “  but  not  for  much 
longer.  I  am  going  at  last  to  be  set  free  from  your 
insment  and  unmamy  persecutions.  'This  kind  cap¬ 
tain  is  going  to  put  me  on  board  that  vessel  which 
is  bound  for  New  York.” 

By  this  time  a  knot  of  leading  passengers  had 
gathered  round,  listening  with  wonder.  We  were 
gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the  vessel.  The  cap- 
taih  was  coming  down  from  his  paddle-box  with 
triumph. 

“  We  shall  overhaul  her  yet,”  he  said.'  “  'They 
have  seen  our  signals.  'They  are  getting  out  the 
boat  so  as  to  have  it  ready.  They  have  stopped 
at  last.” 

He  was  turning  to  go,  when  Mr.  Colter,  suddenly 
changing  his  habitual  jocular  manner,  said :  “  Just 
a  wonl  with  you,  captain,  before  you  move  in  this 
matter.” 

He  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  away  down 
to  the  end  of  the  vessel,  the  captain  going  sulkily. 
Mrs.  Arlington  was  very  restless  during  this  inter¬ 
view  ;  but  she  looked  very  often  towards  the  dark 
French  ship. 

In  a  moment  they  both  came  back.  The  captain 
was  very  excited. 

“  I  ’ll  not  listen  to  you,  sir.  You  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.  I  sha’n’t  move  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  or  listen  to  such  calumnies.” 

“Brave  and  gallant  protector,”  she  said,  taking 
the  captain’s  hand.  “  I  knew  I  had  a  fiiend  in  you 
who  would  stand  by  me.” 

“  Tben  you  force  me  to  appeal  to  the  passengers ; 
and  to  them  I  shall  appeal.” 

“  You  would  not  be  so  cowardly,  —  so  cruel,”  she 
sjud,  half  imploringly. 

“  I  shall  tell  them  what  I  know  and  can  prove,  as 
soon  as  we  touch  land.  I  shall  tell  them  that  this 
woman — ” 

“  Tell  what  you  like,”  siud  the  captain,  doggedly. 
“  Here ’s  the  vessel,  and  go  on  board  she  shalL” 

In  fact  we  were  now  diifting  up  beside  the  great 
black  figure  of  the  French  steamer,  breathing  and 
blowing  off  the  steam  like  a  tired  horse.  The  men 
were  in  the  boat,  and  the  trunks  were  about  being 
swung  over  the  side. 


“  Well,  then,”  said  Mr.  Colter,  “  if  you  won’t  lis¬ 
ten  to  reason,  I  shall  go  too.  New  York  will  be 
very  pleasant,  and  tee  have  an  extradition  treaty  tcith 
that  country.” 

There  was  a  pause.  'The  two  stood  looking  at 
each  other,  the  lady  trembling  and  breathing  Irnrd. 
The  voice  of  the  French  captain  was  heard  through 
a  speaking-trumpet. 

“  Well,  then,”  said  she,  with  a  sort  of  dreadful 
smile ;  “  since  you  are  so  positive  in  the  matter,  I 
suppose  you  must  have  your  way.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  have  given  these  foreign  gentlemen  all  this 
trouble ;  but  it  is  better  to  submit  than  to  have  a 
scene.  I  shall  never  be  able,  Mr.  Colter,  to  repay 
you  for  all  your  intrusive  kindness.” 

She  hurried  down  again  to  her  cabin,  but  her 
last  look  at  the  barrister  was  one  no  one  could  for¬ 
get 

The  vessel  was  put  on  her  old  course. 

For  some  days  more  the  voyage  continued.  Still 
the  lady  did  not  come  into  the  cabin  for  meals.  “  I 
have  given  her  leave,”  said  the  captain,  ferociously. 
“  I  suppose  I  have  that  power  aboard  my  own  ship, 
and  I ’d  like  to  see  the  man  that  will  dispute  it.” 

“  So  should  I,”  said  Mr.  Colter,  smiling.  “  Poor 
Jack  would  be  laid  in  irons,  and  properly  so.  The 
law  gives  you  full  power,  cap’en,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  We  must  all  support  the  law,  cap’en.  'The 
leg^  theory  is,  that  the  deck  of  every  English  ves¬ 
sel  is  a  portion  of  the  British  soil.” 

The  captain  answered  nothing.  It  was  the  last 
day.  We  were  to  be  off  the  coast  by  evening.  By 
evening  we  were  off  the  coast,  near  a  tongue  of  land 
and  a  lighthouse.  But  it  was  nearly  dark.  Passen¬ 
gers  were  all  in  excitement.  A  splash  of  oars  was 
heard  alongside,  and  the  Customs  officers,  some 
green-looking  men  in  brigand  hats,  came  on  board. 
They  went  through  the  usual  business.  To  our  sur¬ 
prise  we  heard  Mr.  Colter  talking,  in  what  was  ap¬ 
parently  excellent  Spanish,  with  the  leader  of  the 
party.  The  leader  was  very  obsequious,  and  touched 
his  hat  often.  Mr.  Colter  gave  him  a  letter  as  the 
boat  went  away,  —  two  were  left  behind  in  charge 
of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Colter  was  literally  now  regarded  as  a  being 
of  mysterious  power. 

About  nine  that  night  (we  were  all  to  land  in  the 
morning)  another  boat  was  heard  coming  alongside, 
and  a  gentleman  came  up  the  side,  who  in  English 
asked  the  captain  to  see  Mr.  Colter.  The  captain 
asked  his  business  a  little  gruffiy.  “  I  am  the  con¬ 
sul  here,”  said  the  other. 

Mr.  Colter,  who  was  smoking,  came  up.  The 
consul  took  off  his  hat.  “  I  hope  Lord  Boxminster 
is  well,”  he  said,  obsequiously.  “  His  lonlship  wrote 
to  me  by  the  last  mail.  We  shall  do  everything  we 
can  for  you,  Mr.  Colter.  Would  you  like  to  come 
ashore  to-night  and  sleep  on  dry  land,  —  at  an 
hotel  ?  I  can  manage  that.” 

“Well  then,  do  you  know,  I  should,”  said  Mr. 
Colter,  gayly.  “  I  have,  however,  a  few  little  things 
to  put  together  first.” 

“  Hope  you  enjoyed  the  voyage,”  said  the  consul. 

“  Well  I  did,  since  you  ask  me,”  he  answered. 
“It  has  really  been  like  Westminster  Hall  all  the 
way.  I  suppose  you  can  give  me  half  an  hour  ?  ” 

Half  an  hour  after  that  he  came  into  the  saloon 
muffled  up  to  go.  I  and  the  captain  were  the  only 

Eeople  there.  “  Grood  by,”  said  Mr.  Colter,  good- 
umoredly,  “  for  the  present.  It  seems  a  littm  in¬ 
vidious  my  being  the  only  one  allowed  to  go  ashore, 
but  I  shall  be  bimk  in  the  morning.  Good  by.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


“  And  what  legacy  do  you  leave  behind  ?  ”  stud  a  aer  ot  a  voung 
woman’s  voice  close  by.  We  looktnl  up,  and  saw  French  milliner 
flashing  eyes,  and  distorted  features,  and  a  quiver-  The  murderess 


ing  lip. 

“  Grood  gracious !  ”  said  Mr.  Colter. 

“  What  legacy  ?  I  say,”  she  repeated ;  “  a  noble, 
manly,  and  chivalrous  one  I  You  a  gentleman  ? 
No ;  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are,  —  a  miserable  spy, 
a  common  detective !  God  forgive  you.” 

“  What  strange  language  1  ”  said  Mr.  Colter,  look¬ 
ing  round. 

“  K  I  was  a  low  creature  I  would  curse  you,”  she 
went  on,  in  a  fury ;  “  I  would  pray  —  as  I  will  pray 
to-night  —  that  the  boat  which  t^es  you  to  shore 
may  open,  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  You  mean,  un¬ 
worthy  spy,  you  I  You  mouchard,  you  !  You 
crawhng,  creeping,  sneaking  spy ;  tliis  is  the  dirty 
work  non  love !  Curse  you,  I  say  1  ” 

“What  language  1”  said  Mr.  Colter,  not  in  the 
least  disturbed. 

“  What  have  I  done  to  you  ?  Why  did  you 
fasten  on  me  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  —  a 
poor  women  that  did  you  no  harm,  —  tell  me  that, 
—  eh?” 

Mr.  Colter  suddenly  became  grave.  (It  was  a 
curious  and  most  exciting  scene;  the  yellow  oil 
lamps  of  the  saloon  playing  on  her  face.) 

“  Since  you  ask  me,”  he  said,  “  I  shall  tell  you  — 
something,  at  least.  Young  William  Arlington, 
your  husland  —  theU  was  —  ” 

“  Was  ?  ”  she  repeated,  faltering. 

“  —  was  the  son  of  a  very  dear  fiiend  of  mine.  I 
knew  something  of  his  history, —  how  the  foolish  boy 
had  been  entrapped  into  a  marriage  at  Boulogne 
with  a  sort  of  hw  French  woman,  that  no  one  knew 
anything  of,  and  about  whom  there  were  strange 
rumors.  Now,  Mrs.  Arlington  ?  ” 

“  False,  false,  —  every  word  of  it,”  she  said,  furi¬ 
ously. 

“We  shall  see,”  he  said,  gathering  up  his  coats 
and  shawls.  “  I  shall  not  appear  much  more  in 
this  business.  Others  will  look  after  it.  Sorry  no 
one  else  is  allowed  on  shore.  Good  night  all.” 

She  gave  a  half  shriek,  and  shook  her  hand  at 
him. 

“  May  that  boat  of  yours  sink  you,  sink  you, 
rink  —  ” 

She  stopped  herself,  and  rushed  back  into  her 
cabin ;  for  stray  passengers  were  looking  out  in  won¬ 
der.  I  could  not  for  a  long  while  get  rid  of  the 
dreadful  idea  of  her  appearance  as  I  saw  her 
then. 

In  the  morning,  —  a  beautiful  bright  morning,  — 
we  saw  the  fine,  gorgeous  coast  quite  clear.  But  to 
my  astonishment  there  were  ponce  in  the  Spanish 
dress  on  the  deck,  talking  with  the  captain,  who  was 
very  excited.  And  the  English  consul  was  there 
too.  The  passengers  were  edl  gathered  on  the  deck, 
and  whispering. 

At  last  the  captain  went  down,  and  two  of  the 
officers.  He  came  up  in  a  moment,  with  a  wild, 
scared  face. 

She  was  in  her  cabin ;  but  it  was  fast  locked.  No 
one  had  seen  her.  No  one  could  see  her,  or  ever  did 
see  her  again.  Tliat  deadly  look  given  to  Mr.  Colter 
proved  to  be  the  last  look  she  gave  to  mortal  man. 
When  the  anxious  captain  had  at  last  her  cabin  door 
forced,  she  was  found  lying  in  her  berth  quite  dead 
and  cold ;  and  the  ship’s  doctor  pronounced  that  she 
had  died  of  poison. 

When  the  English  newspapers  got  out  to  the 
Brazils,  we  all  heard  of  the  dreadful  Chatham  mur¬ 


der  of  a  young  ofiker  who  had  married  a  half 
French  milliner  against  the  wishes  of  his  family. 

The  murderess,  the  papers  said,  had  got  away, _ 

it  was  believed  in  a  Brazilian  packet ;  —  but  ho^ 
according  to  their  favorite  phrase,  that  “  the  offioen 
of  justice  would  soon  be  on  her  track.” 

Mr.  Colter  made  the  return  voyage  successfully, 
and  much  improved  in  his  health,  and  is  now  the 
well-known  Servant  Colter,  who  stands  next  for 
Solicitor-Genenu. 


AN  OLD  GRAVEYARD. 

Ahono  the  historic  sites  of  London  there  are  not 
many  which  can  lay  claim  to  more  venerable  associ¬ 
ations  than  the  Bunhill-fields  Burial-ground  in  Fins¬ 
bury.  It  was  first  used  for  interment  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Plague,  and  is  the  site  of  the  “  great  pit 
in  Finsbuiy^,”  spoken  of  in  Defoe’s  narrative.  At 
that  time,  instep  of  being  surrounded  by  one  of  the 
gloomiest  neighborhoods  of  brick  and  mortar  that 
are  characteristic  of  London,  it  lay  quite  open  to  the 
country. 

Since  then  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  places 
of  interment  for  the  great  sects  of  Nonconformists 
who  objected  to  the  Burial  Service  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  called  “  the 
Campo  Santo  of  the  Dissenters,”  and  it  well  deserves 
the  name. 

Here  are  interred  Dr.  Goodwin,  the  Independent 
preacher  who  attended  Cromwell  on  his  death-bed ; 
Dr.  John  Owen,  the  famous  Puritan  Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor  of  Oxford ;  and  General  Fleetwood,  Cromwell’s 
son-in-law.  Here,  above  all,  lie  the  remains  of  the 
greatest  but  one  of  Puritan  writers,  —  the  man  who, 
perhaps,  has  done  more  than  any  other  author  to 
perpetuate  among  Englishmen  the  best  parts  of  the 
Puritan  theology.  In  other  words,  to  a  vault  in 
these  mwunds  ^ve  been  intrusted  the  remains  of 
John  Bunyan. 

Here,  too,  lie  the  bodies  of  George  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  Quakers,  of  the  mother  of  the  Wes- 
lep,  and  of  Isaac  Watts.  Here  lies  Defoe  himself, 
amid  one  of  the  scenes  which  his  pen  has  immortal¬ 
ized.  Stothard,  the  artist,  was  buried  here  as  late 
as  1834 ;  and,  in  short,  for  nearly  two  centuries  the 
ground  has  been  a  chosen  resting-place  of  the  Non¬ 
conformists.  Such  a  place  deserves  to  be  treated 
with  no  less  reverence  than  if  it  were  legally  conse¬ 
crated  ground.  The  mere  respect  for  two  centuries 
of  the  dead  should  alone  insure  its  preservation ;  but 
to  a  spot  which  contains  such  names  as  we  have 
mentioned,  religious  associations,  no  less  than  Eng¬ 
lish  memories,  should  combine  to  lend  a  peculiar 
sanctity. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret,  therefore,  we  learn 
that  any  occasion  has  arisen  for  fear  lest  this  almost 
consecrated  ground  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
common  uses  of  bricks  and  mortar.  That  there  is 
any  serious  danger  of  such  a  desecration  we  do  not 
believe,  but  a  difficulty  has  been  raised  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  would  be  sufficient  to  provoke  some  ill- 
feeling  unless  it  be  promptly  met  in  a  proper  spirit 
The  burial-ground  in  question  is  part  of  the  great 
estate  of  the  Finsbury  Prebend,  which,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  recent  legislation,  is  now  vested  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission.  The  whole  estate  has 
been  leased  to  the  Corporation  of  London  for  a  term 
of  ninety-nine  years,  dating  from  1768,  and  it  will 
revert,  therefore,  wiUi  its  enormous  revenues,  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  1867.  With  the  rest 
of  the  estate,  the  Commission  will,  of  course,  enter 
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into  absolute  possession  of  Bunhill-fields  Burial- 
nound,  and  the  Nonconformists  appear  to  be  in 
considerable  alarm  lest  the  appetite  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  an  increased  income  should  prove 
(00  strong  for  their  respwt  to  the  memory  of  Dis¬ 
senters.  At  all  events,  in  December,  1863,  a  Mr. 
Ivimey,  acting  .on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of 
the  persons  burled  In  the  ground,  proposed  to  the 
Commissioners  to  j)urchase  the  ireeWd  of  the  land 
on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  1867.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  expressed  their  willingness  to  a^e  to  the 
sale  for  about  a  tenth  of  the  present  value  of  the 
lanil,  on  condition  that  It  should  be  kept  forever  as 
a  burial-ground,  and  should  revert  to  them  if  it  were 
ever  appropriated  to  any  other  purpose.  If  this 
arrangement  had  been  observed,  the  matter  would 
have  been  settled ;  but  it  seems  afterwards  to  hiive 
occurred  to  the  Dissenters  that  they  were  already 
entitled  to  the  permanent  possession  of  the  ground, 
without  making  a!iy  further  payment  for  it.  The 
vaults  and  graves  had  been  paid  for  just  as  at  other 
burial-grounds;  and  it  certainly  seemed  somewhat 
unreasonable  that  the  representatives  of  the  deceased 
persons  should  be  called  upon,  long  after  the  death 
of  their  friends,  to  pay  a  further  sum  in  order  to 
insure  their  quiet  possession  of  graves  which  had  in 

the  first  instance  been  duly  purchased . 

The  Dis-senters  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  ground ; 
the  Commissioners  by  their  offer  to  Mr.  Ivimey  show 
that  they  are  equally  averse  from  desecrating  it,  and 
the  Corporation  allege  that  they  would  have  no  right 
to  do  so.  However  the  dispute  may  be  decidecl, 
therefore,  we  may  rest  assured  that  Bunhill-fields 
will  be  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  if  it  had 
been  legally  consecrated;  and  every  one  will  re- 
joicf  tliat  there  is  no  danger  of  a  contrary  result, 
'^ere  are  always  ample  reasons  on  sanitary  grounds 
for  preserving  these  open  burial-places  from  inter¬ 
ference  ;  but  in  a  spot  appropriated  to  the  use  of  so 
celebrated  a  body  of  men  any  desecration  would  be 
more  than  usually  unpardonable.  England  owes 
to  the  great  Nonconformists  a  debt  only  less  than 
that  which  she  owes  to  her  Churchmen;  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  should  be  the  last  body, 
and  we  believe  they  would  be  the  last,  to  offer  any 
disrespect  to  such  splendid  and  venerable  memories. 


manner.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of 
this  country’s  recent  productions  to  be  compared 
with  those  anonymous  works,  Le  Maudit  and  La 
Religieuse,  in  the  incisive  and  definite  expression  of 
reactionary  movement,  the  earnest  requirement  for 
renovation  as  an  Indispensable  condition  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  ascendency  of  Christianity ;  yet  nothing  could 
more  faithfully  correspond  to  the  convictions  that 
prevail  among  reflective  Italians  than  the  arguments 
of  those  remarkable  volumes.  We  find  a  near  ap¬ 
proach  to  similar  conclusions  in  one  Incomplete  work 
complied  from  the  manuscripts  of  Gioberti,  La  Ri- 
forma  Cattolica ;  but  that  posthumous  publication 
is  sketchy,  comparatively  incoherent,  little  more  than 
the  vague  suggestion  of  a  great  theory  in  Its  first 
stage  of  appropriation  by  a  great  mind. 

The  literature  that  may  be  called  the  offspring 
of  the  present  revolutionary  era  in  this  land,  and 
may  with  that  era  be  dated,  in  its  present  phase, 
from  the  year  1848,  is  Inconsistent,  inasmuch  as, 
while  ideas  In  the  political  onler  find  their  mani¬ 
festation  with  sufficient  clearness,  those  which  refer 
to  higher  interests  in  the  moral  and  religious  order 
remain  without  utterance,  or  are  incidentally  and 
incoherently  expressed.  The  overstraining  of  theo¬ 
cratic  pretensions  is  met  by  no  well-reasoned  plan 
of  resistance  in  the  intellectual  sphere  (I  am  not 
considering  the  political) ;  the  hierarchic  hostility 
Is  not  alone  undefeated,  but  it  is  opposed  by  no 
array  of  disciplined  forces.  Such  facts  as  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  sacraments  to  the  dying  save  on  terms  of 
political  recantation,  as  the  virtual  expulsion  from 
the  Church  of  those  who  have  voted  for  annexation 
in  the  ex-Papal  States,  and  other  proceedings  con¬ 
tinuing  to  present  the  scandalous  spectacle  of  holy 
ordinances  perverted  to  mundane  interests,  to  reac¬ 
tionary  intrigue,  are  still  possible  and  even  frequent. 
The  urgent  question  of  reforming  without  over¬ 
throwing  (a  catastrophe  beyond  the  thoughts,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  of  the  rationally  reflective  in  this  country)  a 
Church  whose  ministers  thus  shamelessly  abuse  the 
sanctities  of  office,  and  offend  against  the  spirit  of 
all  Christian  teaching,  remains  unsolved,  b  scarcely 
proposed  to  consideration. 

In  what  degree  has  Italy’s  literature  aided  her 
great  moilern  movement  ?  and  in  which  of  its  walks 
IS  the  character  of  the  time  best  reflected?  are 
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I  That  Italy  has  arrived  at  an  epoch  fraught  with 
1  consequenct*!!  to  her  future  life  is  sufficiently  known 
'  and  acknowleilged ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
those  at  a  distance  can  fully  appreciate  the  nature 
of  the  movement  now  iqritating  this  country,  the 
,  extent  or  depth  of  its  significance.  The  great  ex- 
!  ponent,  literature,  might  be  expected  to  reveal  the 
secret  of  the  desires  and  aims  of  so  many  minds ; 
i  but  it  is  singular  how  little  Italy’s  literature  conveys 
;  the  true  expression  of  her  intellectual  condition. 

;  Neither  the  Novel  nor  the  Drama  reflects  her  do¬ 
mestic  life ;  and  much  that  is  deeply  seated  in  pub¬ 
lic  conviction  finds  no  vent  in  utterance  understood 
at  a  distance. 

The  struggle  between  superstition  and  free  in¬ 
quiry,  credulity  on  the  one  hand,  scepticism  on  the 
other,  taditlonal  reverence  for  the  old  and  impa¬ 
tient  desire  for  the  new,  indifference  to  theologic 
discussion,  coupled  with  an  ultra-protestant  spirit  of 
raillery  and  sarcaom  against  irrational  observances 
of  devotion, —  all  these  are  characteristics  of  the 
present  Italian  temper,  which,  though  indicated,  are 
far  from  being  formulated  in  a  distinct  or  adequate 


other  interesting,  if  less  solemn  tjuestions.  Activity 
has  within  late  years  chiefly  displayed  itself  in  the 
direction  of  historic  literature,  dealing  with  recent 
vicissitudes,  and  their  results.  Early  in  this  century 
Botta  and  Colletta  contributed  to  the  disseminating 
of  liberal  ideas  by  their  bold  and  original  treatment 
of  national  themes ;  and  at  a  later  period,  Balbo,  as 
well  as  Uzeglio,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  patriotic 
feeling  whien  has  since  animated  historic  writing. 
Canta,  Cibrario,  Ranalli,  La  Farina,  Tosti,  Zobi, 
Sclopis,  are  living  writers  of  history  all  raised  to 
classic  eminence,  and  all  of  course  decidedly  liberal 
and  pre^ressist  in  the  worthiest  sense,  with  individ¬ 
ual  modifications. 

In  recent  historical  literature  our  attention  Is  first 
claimed  by  countless  narratives  of  recent  events,  in 
many  instances  supplied  by  actors  in  them,  whose 
testimony  will  be  more  appreciate!!  by  posterity 
than  by  contemporaries.  Among  such  works  per¬ 
haps  those  of  Farini  and  Gualteno  referring  to  the 
Roman  States,  and  that  by  Montanelli  concerning 
Tuscany,  hold  the  foremost  place.  Among  com¬ 
pilations  (not  strictly  histories)  those  of  Gennarelli, 
exhibiting  the  abuses  and  disastrous  results  of  ec- 
clesiastiom  rule,  especially  in  the  Legations,  with 
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crushing  weight  of  evidence,  are  most  curious ;  and 
Zobi’s  “  History  of  the  Year  1859,”  and  Ranalli’s 
of  Italian  events  between  1846  -  63,  rank  with  the 
most  entertaining  and  trustworthy  in  the  language. 

Respect  for  the  republican  and  municipal  of 
the  Mrildle  Ages,  for  the  pride  of  monuments  and 
the  splendid  developments  of  art,  has  preserved 
Italian  historians,  in  the  main,  from  the  error  of 
concentrating  attention  on  princes  and  politicians 
to  tlie  neglect  of  the  people  and  their  larger  in¬ 
terests.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
Guicciardini  and  Cesare  Canta ;  ami  the  thoughtful 
attention  to  the  aspects  of  popular  life,  the  accurate 
study  applied  to  movements  of  the  intellectual  world, 
which  distinguish  the  works  of  the  latter,  are  more 
or  less  prominent  in  all  the  recent  Italian  historic 
publications.  Among  the  ablest  is  Antonio  Zobi’s 
“Civil  History  of  Tuscany  from  1737  to  1848,” 
which  treats  of  tlie  best  aspects  of  the  Ixirraine 
^vemment,  —  of  that  dynasty  which  had  its  origin 
in  foreign  intrigue,  and  expired  in  the  disgrace  of 
treachery  to  its  own  cause,  but  which  did  much  to 
promote  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  its  sub- 
lects ;  —  which,  havinjj  found  Tnscany  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  little  more  than  800,000,  ruled  over  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  its  adopting 
constitutional  forms  in  1848,  and  had  wisely  reduced 
the  class  of  ecclesiastics  from  27,108  (its  numerical 
amount  under  the  last  Medici)  to  15,660,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  secular  and  regular  clergy  when  the  lint 
Tuscan  Parliament  began  its  sessions. 

Zobi,  though  no  conrder,  does  justice  to  the  fallen 
dynasty,  and  the  philosophic  eahnness  of  his  narra¬ 
tive  is  reflected  in  a  quiet  and  lucid  style,  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  improvement  in  vigor  and  terseness  now 
manifest  in  Jtalian  prose,  ascnbable  no  doubt  to  the 
influence  of  great  national  trials  and  absorbing  pub¬ 
lic  interests.  “  The  Republic  of  Genoa  from  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  1 797,”  by  Canale,  already  a  voluminous  work, 
18  not  yet  completed,  though  in  several  volumes :  its 
author  wants  the  easy  flow  of  narrative  we  admire 
in  Zobi,  but  is  conscientious  and  diligent.  He  is 
actuated  by  a  patriot’s  pride  in  the  honors  of  that 
once  powerful  state,  the  splendid  rival  of  Venice  in 
the  day  of  her  triumph,  which  had  her  succession  of 
appointed  annalists,  beginning  with  Caffaro,  who,  in 
1163,  commenccil  his  first  Genoese  Chronicle,  to 
Egidio  Boccancra,  brother  of  the  first  Doge,  and 
admiral  of  the  Genoese  fleet  in  1340. 

This  new  historian  of  the  Ligurian  Republic  adrats 
a  system  of  classification  whi^  places  under  difler- 
ent  headings  the  several  aspects  of  his  subject ;  and 
by  the  sterling  merits  of  trustworthiness,  careful 
regard  to  authorities,  and  simplicity  of  st^le,  claims 
our  respect.  The  majority  of  writers  of  this  class 
are  agreed  upon  national  (piestions,  and  animated 
by  similar  views  of  the  cause  and  interests  of  Italy 
at  this  day ;  the  few  excepUons  are  little  entitled  to 
retard  ;  but  one  subject,  very  im{iortant  in  its 
claims  on  historic  science  —  the  origin  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  popes  —  is  approached  from  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view  and  discuased  with  different 
conclusions.  In  one  of  the  few  noticeable  works 
lately  produced  at  Rome,  the  “  Origin  of  the  Tem¬ 
poral  Sovereignty,”  &c,  by  Brunengo,  a  Jesuit,  it  is 
treated  with  some  ability.  The  writer  illustrates 
the  eighth  century  in  its  Roman  viensitudes,  so  as 
to  intent,  if  not  to  convince,  his  readers.  In  the 
same  line  with  Brunengo,  though  verv  far  above 
him  as  to  literary  merits,  stanik  the  learned  and 
indefatigable  Milraese  Count,  TuUio  Dandolo,  au¬ 
thor  at  several  volumes  entitled  “  The  Story  of 


Thought,”  and  a  declared  advocate  of  the  Papacy 
in  his  “  Rome  of  the  Popes,”  and  the  “  Age  of 
Leo  X.” 

In  no  other  literature,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found 
such  a  mass  of  strictly  loc'al  illustration,  dedicated  to 
the  honor  of  particular  provinces  or  cities,  —  even 
to  decayed  old  towns  among  the  Apennines  or  Cala¬ 
brian  mountains,  scarce  known  to  the  tourist-world 
by  name.  This  is  often  mere  waste  of  erudition. 
Antiquarian  taste  might  indeed  induce  n-aders  to 
spend  hours  over  the  annals  and  monuments  of 
Perugia,  Ravenna,  or  Amalfi ;  but  who  can's  to  read 
about  the  dreary  Civita  Veccliia,  the  insignificant 
Crema  or  Bergamo  ?  Yet  I  find  recently  proiluced 
annals  of  all  these  on  the  shelves  of  public  lihrariw, 
besides  a  long  list  of  other  towns  and  districts ;  in 
the  majority  unserviceable  publications  save  to  the 
archwologic  cirele  whence  tnej^roceed,  but  in  such 
examples  as  the  histories  of  Turin  and  Milan  by 
Cibrario  and  Verri,  of  Naples  by  Capicelatro,  not 
to  be  overlooked  for  some  higher  claims.  Earnest 
and  patient  study  of  all  that  concerns  la  palria,  la¬ 
borious  effort  in  illustrating  the  memories  of  local 
centres,  in  reviving  things  destroyecl  or  forgotten, 
of  which  Italy  has  supplied  the  most  striking  exam¬ 
ples  in  the  exhaustless  writers  of  the  last  century,— 
Muratori,  Tiraboschi,  Maffei, —  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  editors  of  the  Archivio  Slorico  Italiano. 
This  work  was  commenced  in  1842  as  a  compilation 
of  hitherto  inedited  or  lost  writings  referring  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Tuscan  story,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  its 
first  series  in  1845,  but  eventually  revived  in  1855 
as  the  nuova  serie,  with  more  largeness  of  scope  and 
treatment,  ailmission  of  original  matter  in  reviews, 
essays  on  historic  or  biographic  themes,  and  notices 
of  foreign  publications  bearing  on  Italian  interests. 
The  undertaking  somewhat  languished,  after  the 
death  of  the  meritorious  founder  and  director  Vi- 
cussense,  but  continued  to  thrive  with  the  support 
of  such  assistants  as  Canta,  Yillari,  Sclopis,  Ai^, 
and  Cibrario. 

The  “  Secret  History  (Storia  Intima)  of  Tiwcan? 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  to  the  30th  of  April, 
1860,”  by  Rubieri,  an  actor  in  the  alisolutely  paiific 
revolution  that  overthrew  the  late  government,  is 
an  accurate  critical  investigation  of  a  recent  period 
of  internal  conflict  hitherto  little  known  except  in 
its  final  issues ;  a  struggle  gallantly  maintained  by 
an  illustrious  and  unfriended  people,  often  thwarted 
by  predominant  rank,  and  surroundeil  bjr  adverse 
intrigues.  No  flatterer,  but  a  severe  critic  of  men 
and  measures,  is  this  historian,  who  calls  the  pro¬ 
visional  administration  to  account  for  having  left 
Tuscany  with  a  deficit  of  about  fourteen  million  and 
a  half  of  francs,  and  enormously  involveil  lier  finan¬ 
cial  circumstances  by  too  ambitious  an  undert.iking 
of  public  works,  &c.  Dramatic,  sometimes  comical, 
details  of  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  agents  from 
Paris  in  the  clubs  and  even  the  fashionalile  saloons 
of  Florence  during  the  intem>gnum  enliven  these 
pages.  Yet  the  government  so  heavily  censured  led 
the  country  through  a  momentous  crisis,  and  en¬ 
abled  her  to  work  out  a  destiny  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  idea,  and  the  general  aim  of  Italian 
patnotic  effort.  It  was  a  government  generous 
even  in  its  errors,  —  eager  to  promote  public  works, 
to  record  events  connected  with  the  story  of  na¬ 
tional  successes  and  emancipation  by  public  monu¬ 
ments,  to  remodel  the  higher  schools  of  public  edu¬ 
cation,  and  to  enlarge  Urn  means  of  instruction  for 
the  working-classes. 

From  the  perusal  of  Rubieri’s  volume  an  impres- 
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I  lion  is  created  of  something  higher  than  political 
parties  or  individual  a^ncy,  —  the  sense  of  a  power 
overruling  and  determining  the  purposes  of  the  life 
of  nations ;  and  the  picture  of  a  false  and  feeble 
prince,  flying  rather  trom  his  own  conscience  than 
’  any  actual  danger,  marks  the  first  stage  in  the 
i  Florentine  story,  whose  final  result  b  recorded  on 
the  time-worn  walls  of  the  grand  old  Palazzo  della 
I  Signoria,  telling  how,  on  the  15th  of  Hlareh,  1860, 
i  Tuscany  became,  by  national  plebiscit,  annexed  to 
the  kingtlom  of  United  Italy.  The  Provisional 
Government  gave  commissions  for  a  History  of 
these  States,  and  for  a  Histoiy  of  Lucca ;  the  foi^ 

,  mer  was  consigned  to  Signor  Cfanestrini,  a  writer  in 
I  repute,  whose  perfonnanee  of  his  task  I  cannot  re¬ 
port  on,  —  unli'ss  we  are  to  accept  as  its  first  instal¬ 
ment  a  voluine  of  purely  statistical  contents,  “  The 
Science  and  Art  of  State,”  beiiring  on  the  finances 
I  and  taxation  of  Tuscany  in  the  last  period  of  her 
republican  existence. 

The  illustration  of  the  remoter  Past  has  been 
less  the  aim  of  recent  Italian  historic  works  than 
that  of  the  critical  epochs  through  which  Italy  has 
been  struggling  and  advancing  in  late  years ;  ex¬ 
cept  such  truly  monumental  acliievements  as  Can¬ 
ts’s  “  History  of  the  Italians,”  the  Abbate  Coppi’s 
continuation  of  Muratori’s  Annali,  and  the  “  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Distinguished  Families,”  left  incomplete 
by  Count  Pompeo  Litta,  but  subsequently  prose¬ 
cuted  on  the  same  plan,  mainly  indeed  from  the 
Count’s  manuscripts,  by  his  son,  and  another  able 
writer.  The  “  Origin  of  Civilization  in  Europe,” 
by  Gabriele  Rosa,  is  a  lately  finished  work  of  great 
merit,  aflbrding  evidence  of  thought  and  research 
dedicated  with  genuine  enthusiasm  to  a  great  object. 
Siting  before  himself  the  story  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  that  of  its  inhabitants  in  their  gradual  pro¬ 
cess  to  civilized  life,  the  author  treats  in  a  master¬ 
ly  style  the  systems  of  geology  and  the  theories  of 
science  respecting  the  origin  of  man,  the  cataclysms 
of  our  earth,  and  the  analogies  of  language.  In  the 
chapter  entitled  “  Europe  on  the  first  appearance 
of  Alan,”  he  concludes  that  the  first  phases  of  pri¬ 
meval  story  on  this  continent  must  be  sought,  not  in 
the  records  of  Greece  or  Rome,  but  in  Scandinavia, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  He  treats  the  ethnologic  in 
their  relation  to  the  geologic  questions ;  and  regards 
the  antiquity  of  the  nuiiian  race  as  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  yet  to  be  solved;  he  a.ssumc3  the  Noachian 
deluge  to  have  been  a  partial,  not  a  total  submersion ; 
in  short,  he  gives  such  license  to  scientific  specula¬ 
tion  as  would  have  exposed  him  to  the  fate  of  Gali¬ 
leo,  had  he  written  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

“  The  History  of  Europt*,  and  especially  of  Italy,” 
is  the  title  of  a  recent  work,  which  atfurds  a  proof 
of  the  absorbing  interest  that  now  attaches,  for  the 
Italian  mind,  to  ail  that  conct-ms  the  fatherland. 
The  “  History  of  Charles  V’.  in  relation  with  the 
Affairs  of  Italy,”  hy  Professor  de  Leva  (Venice),  is 
the  first  voluine  of  what  promises  to  be  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Accurate  and  searching, 
but  rather  too  dilluse,  this  writer  ac<)uita  himself 
most  successfully  in  his  investigation  into  the  origin 
of  the  Rt^forination ;  there  is  true  moral  dignity  in 
the  impartial  spirit  with  which  he  traces  that  move¬ 
ment  to  its  first  causes  in  the  birth  of  new,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  old  ideas,  the  revival  of  the  primitive  ele¬ 
ments  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  reaction  against 
corruption.  His  pages  lead  us  to  regard  the  period 
he  discusses  as  one  of  absolutely  climacteric  depravi¬ 
ties,  when  all  men  were  venal ;  nor  did  any  one  turn 
this  evil  to  better  account  than  the  Emperor,  who. 


for  bribery  to  the  archbishops  and  the  first  princes 
of  the  reMm  (his  electors),  pleilged  himself  to  the 
annual  payment  of  545,650  florins  in  pensions,  be¬ 
sides  countless  presents  to  placemen  relied  upon  in 
the  affair  of  the  imperial  election. 

“  Sicily  under  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,”  by  Isi- 
doro  la  Lumia,  is  one  of  the  last  contributions  lixim 
that  island,  whose  literature  has  hitherto  shared  the 
adverse  fate  of  her  noble  and  unfortunate  people  ; 
and  the  writer  tells  us  he  owes  the  power  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  volume  written  before  the  change  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  revolution  which  has  emancipated 
the  press  with  the  nation.  In  the  mournful  story  of 
letters  in  Sicily,  we  find  the  reconl  of  many  a  repu¬ 
tation  stifled,  or  strangled  in  the  birth ;  many  a 
promise  of  thought  and  leaniing  blighted  by  cold 
neglect,  —  and  yet  a  brave  activity  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  sphere,  that  even  Bourbon  dcsiiotism  could 
not  suppress.  This  work  contains  striking  pictures 
of  the  mciliieval  condition  of  Sicily,  and  of  her  so¬ 
cial  state  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  un¬ 
der  a  crushing  feudalism,  whose  fruits  were  decline, 
discord,  and  severance  from  the  influences  of  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization.  The  Emperor  Charles  is  not 
in  favor  among  Italian  writers,  —  half  soldier,  half 
friar,”  as  a  contributor  to  the  Archivio  calls  him; 
and  lately  produced  memoirs,  hitherto  secret,  from 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  archives,  confirm  the 
tendency  in  the  national  mind  to  dethrone  the  idols 
of  the  past,  to  eflect  that  rupture  with  the  Middle 
Ages  so  fervently  counselled  by  Michelet  in  his 
Bible  de  F HumanUe.  The  Sicilian  literature  of  this 
perioil  is  worthily  represented  by  Amari,  La  Farina, 
Giuilici,  and  others. 

Venice,  whose  nobly  sustmned  suficrings  in  the 
siege  of ’49  supply  perhaps  the  most  splendid  page 
even  to  her  annals,  —  Venice,  left  to  be  consoled  by 
the  memory  of  a  martyrdom  as  yet  unrewarded  by 
its  crown,  has  found  only  one  voice  of  adeiiuate  elo¬ 
quence  to  plead  her  claims  and  tell  her  wrongs. 
Among  her  own  men  of  letters,  Tommaseo  has  alone 
done  justice  to  the  grand  and  mournful  realities  of 
her  recent  stor}’  and  her  actual  jiosition ;  and  that 
versatile,  high-minded  writer  is  undersUxxl  to  be  now 
afflicted  with  blindness.  Another  Venetian,  who 
has  done  much  to  reveal  the  paM  historv'  of  that 
state,  is  Rumanin,  author  of  the  “Venetian  Inquisi¬ 
tor  of  State  ” ;  and,  more  recently,  of  a  “  History  of 
Venice,  with  Documents,”  not  yet  complete,  though 
already  carried  as  far  as  the  ninth  volume  and  twen¬ 
tieth  book.  His  task  has  been  undertaken  con 
amore ;  and  with  amazing  research  he  supplies  elab¬ 
orate  pictures,  minute  details  of  private  and  pubh'c 
life  —  occasionally  in  excess,  but  often  entertaining 
—  among  the  people,  high  and  low,  governing  and 
governed,  whose  existence  he  descrilies.  That  the 
morals  of  Venetian  society  have  been  calumniated 
we  must  own,  in  fwlmitting  this  writer’s  advocacy ; 
but  much  that  he  himself'  adduces  contributes  to  the 
picture  of  a  nationality,  regarded  at  its  tcorst  phase, 
in  which  the  rule  was  an  habitual  violation  of  every 
precept  of  morality  and  the  observance  of  every 
ceremonial  of  religion.  Brilliant  and  amusing  de¬ 
scriptions  arc  given  of  the  sumptuous  fetes  and  dra¬ 
matic  pageantries,  sacreil  and  profane,  in  which  the 
Venice  of  the  past  far  surpasseii  the  Rome  of  to-day ; 
and  by  which  appeal  to  national  vanity  the  once- 
potent  Republic  acted  upon  the  popular  mind,  stim¬ 
ulated  the  emotions  of  patriotism,  and  riveted  the 
attachment  to  her  rule  among  a  spirited,  gay,  im¬ 
pulsive,  lovable,  and  honest-hearte<l  race. 

Two  other  classes  of  recent  Italian  literature  may 
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also  be  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  political  life,  if 
not  first  brought  into  existence  by  national  erents, 
elevated  through  their  inriuenco  into  a  position  of 
importance,  and  sustained  power.  These  are  the 
“  Popular  Novel,  or  Romance  of  Modem  Story,” 
and  the  “  Political  Biography,”  or  rather  monograph, 
presenting  an  individual  as  the  centre  of  some  im¬ 
pressive  picture,  the  representative  man  of  an  event¬ 
ful  epoch.  Not  neu>,  indeed,  is  the  employment  of 
the  biographic  sketch  as  a  wea|)on  of  attack  against 
those  in  high  places,  or  against  patent  abuse's ;  fur 
the  entertaining,  but  not  very  wliable,  Gregorio 
Leti,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Caesar  Borgia,  of  Sixtus  V., 
and  Donna  Olimpia,  exerted  himself  with  some  ef¬ 
fect  to  throw  odium  on  the  Vatican ;  and  Clement 
XIV.  has  been  made  a  medium  of  assault  upon  the 
Jesuits  by  grave  as  well  as  by  trivial  wriU'rs.  The 
finest  of  these  monographs,  and  the  one  that  best  il¬ 
lustrates  an  epoch  pregnant  with  solemn  interests 
and  momentous  changt's,  is  the  “  Savonarola  ”  of 
Professor  V'illari ;  beside  which  we  may  place,  not 
as  equal,  but  as  approximating  in  merit,  the  “  Dante  ” 
of  Fraticelli,  a  picture  of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  surpa-sses  the  well-known  “  Storia  di  Dante” 
of  Balbo.  The  “  Countess  Matilda  ”  of  Tosti,  the 
“  St.  Peter  Damian  ”  of  Capicelatro,  are  also  recent 
productions  of  this  class  which  acquaint  us  with  the 
moral  features  of  an  epoch,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
an  individual. 

We  are  promised  a  work  from  the  pen  of  a  Flor¬ 
entine  savant  on  a  well-chosen  subject,  “  Scipione 
Koci,  Bishop  of  Pistoia,”  —  that  prelate  who  antici¬ 
pated,  but  failed  to  effect,  the  actual  religious  move¬ 
ment  of  Italy,  who  attempted  Catholic  reform,  with 
enlightened  energies  appreciated  by  few,  vehemently 
opposed  by  many,  and  finally  crushed  by  Rome ;  a 
high-aimed  effort,  which  at  the  present  day  would 
undoubtedly  succeed.  Bianca  Cappello  has  lately 
been  shown  in  the  light  of  calumniated  innocence  • 
by  a  young  writer — Saltini  —  who  has  diligently 
ransacked  the  Medici  documents  in  the  vast  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Archivio,  classified  and  laid  open  to  the 
student  at  Florence.  Carlo  Dalbano  has  reproduced 
“  Beatrice  Cenci  and  her  Times,”  actuated,  it  seems, 
by  the  desire  to  set  the  facts  in  a  true  light,  opposed 
to  their  fictitious  treatment  by  Guerrazzi  in  his  re¬ 
volting  romance.  Dalbano  has  taken  pains  to  sift 
all  attainable  evidence,  and  the  ghastly  tale  stands 
out  with  sickening  reality  in  his  pages,  set  off  by  va¬ 
rious  episodes ;  the  most  curious  jxirtions  of  his  work, 
taken  from  the  domestic  records  of  Roman  aristoc¬ 
racy,  show  how  profound  was  the  corruption  at  the 
core  of  society,  under  Roman  and  Neapolitan  gov¬ 
ernments,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

“  Before  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,”  he  observes,  “  it 
may  be  said  that  the  crimes  of  the  Roman  aristocra¬ 
cy  were  never  otherwise  punished  than  by  mulcts, 
so  that  capital  sentences  were  annulled  by  pecuniary 
penalties  ” ;  and  he  proceeds  to  indicate  the  results 
of  such  administration  —  miscalleil  justice  —  in  nu¬ 
merous  records  of  terrible  tragedies.  From  so  bril¬ 
liant  a  romancist  as  Guerrazzi  we  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  a  vivid  and  entertaining  work  on  such  a 
subject  as  the  “  Life  of  Andria  Doria  ” ;  but  his  two 
volumes  are  heavy  and  tediously  rhetorical ;  the 
complicated  events,  in  which  the  Genoese  admiral 
played  a  part,  are  wearisome  to  the  reader,  lacking 
the  light  of  noble  aims  and  patriotic  purpose.  In 
the  hands  of  Guerrazzi  this  hero  loses  in  the  claim 

*  SalUnI's  trestlM  on  U>1«  raliiect,  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the 
^rckivio  Storieo,  Is  the  flnt  insUlment  of  a  promised  work  on  the 
lim  of  the  Oraod  Ihike  Praoeii  and  Bhtooa  OappeUo. 


to  that  moral  lustre  with  which  tradition  has  invest-  i 
cd  him  :  an  able  soldier  of  fortune,  a  sagacious  spec-  ! 
ulator  in  the  game  of  life,  but  animated  by  no  spark  1 
of  the  high-souled  patriotism  for  which  he  has  Wn  i 
given  credit ;  he  makes  a  sorry  figure  in  these  pages, 
where  we  are  reminded  only  by  an  occasional  epi-  ' 
sode  —  such  as  those  of  the  Borgias,  the  sack  of  i 
Rome,  the  dramatic  pageants  got  up  at  Genoa  to  ! 
compliment  Charles  \ .  —  of  the  talent  of  this  versa¬ 
tile  writer.  But  if  he  has  served  the  cau.se  of  truth,  I 
at  the  cost  of  a  disillusionment,  in  his  life  of  the  Ik^  | 
ria,  by  all  means  let  him  be  thanked  for  an  achieve-  1 
ment  only  too  rare  amid  the  exaggerating  hero-wor-  ' 
ship  and  pseudo-patriotic  complacency  of  most 
Italian  works  on  national  subjects. 

The  philosophic  Benedictine,  Tosti,  has  eontrib-  ' 
uted  admirable  examples  of  biograjihical  composi¬ 
tion,  which  rather  records  phases  in  the  human  mind  | 
than  merely  portrays  an  individual, — ■fonnerly  in  his  j 
“  Boniface  VIII.”  and  “  Countess  Matilda  ” ;  again 
in  his  “  Lite  and  Times  of  Abelard,”  whom  he  con-  ' 
aiders  the  great  representative  of  the  mediaeval  intel-  j 
leet ;  “  that  unfortunate  but  mighty  spirit  ”  (I  quote  | 
his  wonls) , — “  a  man  marvellous  in  qualities  of  mind  1 
and  heart,  terrible  in  power  of  rea.sou,  who  not  only  i 
excited  others  to  disputation,  but  descended  into 
the  art'na  to  combat  against  all,  —  who  arose  be¬ 
tween  Nominalists  and  Realists  like  one  of  Homer’s 
warriors,  protected  by  an  invisible  deity,  —  the  true 
image  of  his  epoch,  Ixicause  the  true  knight-cham¬ 
pion  of  philosophy.”  It  is  a  descent  from  high  to 
low  to  turn  from  such  claimants  as  Tosti,  Capicela-  , 
tro,  and  others  who  may  be  grouped  t<^ther,  to  j 
the  biographic  sketches  of  living  celebrities,  states-  ^ 
men,  literati,  even  crowned  heads,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared,  during  several  years,  in  the 
Contemporanei  Italiani,  an  entertaining  miniature 
series  that  has  not  scrupled  to  introduce  sovereigns 
so  little  likely  to  meet  favor  as  Pius  IX.,  Leopold 
II.,  Francis  of  Naples,  as  well  m  the  soldier-king  of 
Italy;  together  with  a  long  list  of  the  public  men 
who  have  played  conspicuous  parts  on  the  historic 
stage  in  the  recent  vicissitudes  of  Italy.  Many  of 
these  sketches  are  above  the  average  of  occasional  ’ 
writing  or  journalism;  some  are  welMrawn  pic¬ 
tures  of  different  fjeriods;  and  the  name  of  Dell’  ; 
Ongaro  among  contributors  is  calculated  to  prepos-  | 
sess  the  reacler  of  the  series  in  its  favor. 

The  Italian  novel,  raised  to  a  rank  among  clas-  ! 
sics  so  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  has  not  kept  | 
pace  with  the  rapid  developments  and  successes  of  ! 
competition  in  other  countries ;  and  no  doubt  the  . 
absence  of  the  domestic  element  in  social  life,  the 
difference  of  habits  and  ideas  a-ssociated  with  that 
sacred  centre,  whose  name  of  home  can  only  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  circumlocution  in  this  language,  to  a 
great  degree  accounts  for  this  inferiority.  Where, 
as  I  know  from  experience  to  be  the  ease,  many 
families  are  accastomed  to  meet  only  at  the  dinner 
table,  and  winter  evenings  are  spent  by  ladies  in 
their  bedrooms,  while  gentlemen  are  at  the  cafe',  it 
is  natural  that  the  interior  of  family  life  should  sel-  I 
dom  be  chosen  as  a  subject  for  imaginative  compo¬ 
sition.  Italian  literature  never  has,  perhaps  never 
could  possess  a  Miss  Austen  or  a  Miss  Edgeworth; 
and  the  measure  of  the  immense  difference  between 
its  novels  and  those  of  France,  England,  and  Ger¬ 
many  is  found  in  the  fact  that  women  have  scarcely 
in  any  instance  become  celebrated  among  writers 
in  the  sphere  of  fiction.  It  would  be  unjust,  how¬ 
ever,  to  deny  that  naturalness  and  truth  in  tone  and 
sentiment  have  appeared  among  other  unmistakable 
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ligng  of  improvement ;  and  I  speak  here  in  reference, 
Bot  to  the  high-aimed  and  deservedly  classic  school, 
of  which  the  Promessi  Sposi  is  the  most  illustrious 
example,  but  to  the  more  familiar  novelle,  the  tales 
of  modern  life  or  (juiet  everv-<lay  incident  Tom- 
maseo’s  “  Faith  and  Beauty,”  Balbo’s  tales  generally 
(e.g.  the  “Two  Spaniards”  and  the  “Marchesina”), 
may  be  cited  as  examples  of  simplicity  of  style  and 
healthfuln'iss  of  morals.  But  no  living  writer  in  this 
language  has  succeeded  so  admirably,  or  touched 
these  home-pictures  with  such  atfectiiig  trutlifulness, 
as  Carcano.  Wordsworth’s  words, 

“  Love  had  he  seen  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie,” 

occur  to  us  in  reading  the  tales  of  private,  and  usu¬ 
ally  humble  life  by  this  poet-novelist.  The  Alpine 
vJley,  the  solitary  cottage,  the  picturesque  scenes 
of  majestic  nature,  attract  in  his  pages ;  but  less 
constitute  their  peculiar  charm  than  the  tender  light 
rf  religious  resignation  and  hope,  the  all-embracing 
and  artless  sympathies  which  illumine  his  creations. 
The  Catholic  Church,  here  introduced  in  its  ma¬ 
ternal  character  amid  mountain  villagers  or  other 
scenes  of  quiet  beauty,  as  teacher  of  tlie  poor,  con¬ 
soler  of  neglected  sorrows,  shines  more  resplen- 
dently  than  amid  the  pomps  of  the  Vatican  or  in 
the  person  of  the  Pontiff-king.  Carcano’s  testi¬ 
mony,  unintentionally  perhaps,  accords  with  the 
national  conviction.  In  no  walk  has  Italy’s  modern 
genius  more  completely  turned  aside  from  her  own 
I  classic  moilels  than  in  the  romance.  Boccaccio, 
Sacchetti,  Bandello,  Giraldi,  Firenzuola,  have  no 
imitator,  at  the  present  day,  either  in  their  graces 
or  licentiousness;  and  the  shameless  indelicacy 
chargeable  against  old  writers,  —  several  of  whom 
were  ecclesiastics,  —  is  not  less  opposed  to  all  fea¬ 
tures  now  conspicuous  than  the  aimless  character, 
the  absence  alike  of  patriotic  and  social  purpose, 
which  is  observable  in  Italian  novels  anterior  to  the 
last  century. 

Gasparo  Gozzi,  called  the  Addison  of  Italy,  and 
deemed  the  first  prose-writer  of  his  day,  gave  an 
example  only  of  the  lighter  sort  of  coinjxisitlon, 
reserving  his  higher  powers  for  essays,  letters,  and 
satiric  poetry.  Verri  by  his  Notti  llomane,  Ugo 
Foscolo  by  his  Jacopo  Ortis,  obtained  signal  success, 
but  did  not  found  a  school.  The  strong  impulse 
supplied  by  Manzoni  brought  into  e.xistence  a  school 
which  promised,  but  did  not  maintain  jH-niianence, 
represented  with  much  ability  by  Grossi,  Azeglio, 
Rwini,  also  by  Guerrazzi,  taking  its  subjects  from 
medimval  Italian  story,  or  from  the  disastrous  period 
of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  Lombardy  and  Naples. 
At  last  arrived  the  stirring  events  of  1848-9,  which 
gave  birth  to  new  energies,  and  determined  a  new 
bias,  the  fruit  being  that  class  of  romances  which 
naturally  keeps  within  the  compass  of  modern  in¬ 
terests,  and  liecomes  the  index  of  existing  ideas 
on  vital  questions, —  moral  or  political, — iireferring 
themes  which  bear  upon  recent  vicissitudes,  or  ad¬ 
vocate  a  cause  at  the  heart  of  public  life. 

It  is  curious  that  the  first  example  of  romance 
presenting  the  idealized  story  of  a  late  revolution¬ 
ary  period  was  given  by  a  Jesuit,  and  produced 
fixim  a  convent  at  Rome, — the  “Jew  of  Verona,”  — 
in  which  Padre  Bresciani  aimed  at  branding  with 
eternal  infamy  the  revolt  against  the  Papal  govern¬ 
ment  in  ’48,  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  several 
other  political  novels,  —  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per 
annum,  —  till  the  ilecease  of  that  talented  padre, 
whose  life-studies  hail  ranged  far  beyond  the  clois¬ 
ter,  about  three  years  ago.  Another  contributor  to 


the  Jesuits’  well-known  periodical  at  Rome,  since 
Bresciani’s  death,  has  not  scrupled  to  claim  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  Neapolitan  political  brigandage  through 
a  similar  medium  of  partisan  romance.  At  the 
head  of  the  now  popular  school,  first  in  imaginative 
power  and  fertihty,  Guerrazzi  again  stands,  and 
claims  generally  accorded  honor.  Versatile  enough 
to  succeed  more  or  loss  in  all  branches  of  literature, 
—  even  sermon-writing,  —  for  I  have  reail  a  sermon 
of  his  inditing,  iiiUmded  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for 
the  chance  hospitality  of  a  country  curate,  who 
would  have  added  to  his  reputation  by  preaching 
it,  —  his  capacities  have  full  play  in  the  romance ; 
and  beyond  question  the  author  of  the  “  Siege  of 
Florence  ”  and  “  Battle  of  Beiievento  ”  is  entitled 
to  rank  high  among  those  who  have  dressed  up 
history  in  attractive  garb.  Grave  charges  are  justly 
brought  against  this  prolific  genius  for  want  of  rev¬ 
erence  and  love,  for  the  vehement  bitterness  of  the 
disappointed  demagogue,  the  gloom  of  the  moody 
.sceptic,  which  throw  a  shade  over  his  creations.  Ilis 
heroes  are  forever  at  war  with  the  world.  In  his 
eagerness  to  convince  us  that  kings  and  popes  are 
fallible  mortals  he  forgets  that  the  lesson  is  no 
longer  needed ;  that  it  is  not  by  attacks  on  the  false, 
but  by  ex|K>sition  of  the  true,  that  the  interests  of 
truth  are  efficiently  served. 

As  to  Guerrazzi’s  last,  Paolo  Pellicione,  styled  a 
historic  narrative,  I  can  only  say,  that  if  such  a  per¬ 
son  ever  lived, — so  revolting  is  this  tale  of  a  brigand 
and  assassin,  the  betrayer  and  executioner  of  his 
comrades,  the  seducer  and  munlerer  of  the  woman 
who  loves  him,  —  better  he  should  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  pos.sible.  Some  well-wrought  scenes,  in 
which  Sixtus  V.,  cardinals,  and  Roman  magnates 
play  a  part,  oiler  attraction  to  the  reader;  some 
touches  of  the  picturestjue  in  episodes  of  adventure ; 
but  the  hideous  catastrophe,  where  the  mangled 
bo<ly  of  the  victim  wife  is  e.xposed  to  view  in  a  cabi¬ 
net  instead  of  the  bridal  dowry  of  a  patrician  lady 
just  saved  from  the  misery  of  wedlock  with  the  hero, 
so  far  from  possessing  anything  like  tragic  grandeur, 
reminds  us  of  a  vulgar  denouement  in  a  third-rate 
melodrama.  “A  Hero  of  Rome”  (Un  Prode  di 
Roma,  1849-1862),  by  Sebregondi,  is  not  (as  its 
title  seems  to  promise)  a  picture  of  political  events 
in  that  city  between  those  dates,  though  it  begins 
with  a  spirited  scene  at  the  close  of  the  siege  in  July, 
’49  ;  its  author’s  object  being  to  esjiouse  the  cause  of 
the  suffering  and  laborious  class,  to  vindicate  the 
dignity  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  and  the 
essential  equality  of  all  men.  The  only  episode  of 
historic  character,  besides  the  opening,  is  a  striking 
description  of  the  ill-starred  attempt  at  insurrection 
urged  on  by  Alazzini,  which  broke  out  —  to  be  soon 
(|uenched  in  blood  —  on  the  6th  February,  ’33,  at 
Milan ;  otherwise  the  sole  noticeable  feature  of  Seb- 
regomli’s  romance  is  its  testimony  of  the  democratic 
philanthropy  prevalent  in  the  Italian  mind,  announ¬ 
cing  itself  in  many  ways  not  tending  to  excess,  but 
conveying  much  promise  for  the  future. 

Italian  critics  have  ascribeil  to  a  successful  novel¬ 
ist  —  Uanieri  —  the  merit  of  founding  the  school  of 
social  romance  in  this  language,  by  his  pathetic  story 
of  Ginevra,  or  “  Orphan  of  the  Nunziata,”  a  rev  rla- 
tion  of  sufferings  and  abuses  within  a  great  institution 
at  Naples  destined  to  be  the  asylum  of  the  bereaved 
and  necessitous.  It  has  been  even  asserted,  that 
from  this  source  Eugbne  Sue  imbibed  the  inspiration 
that  eventually  rais^  him  high  among  the  advocates 
of  the  prol^aire  class.  A  more  healthful  morality, 
a  purer  tone  of  feeling,  however,  than  prevail  in  the 
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pages  of  the  French  novelist  are  characteristic  of  the 
present  Italian  school ;  and  there  is  reason  to  rejoice 
at  the  abandonment  of  the  glare  and  tumult  revived 
with  medimval  memories,  for  the  lowlier  and  more 
affecting  themes,  or  for  the  realities  of  our  own  event¬ 
ful  epoch  now  preferred. 

Never  perhaps  was  philosophic  imagining  more 
felicitously  introduced  in  form  of  fiction  than  that  in 
which  Mamiani  —  the  illustrious  philosopher,  poet, 
statesman,  and  reformer  —  has  embodied  nis  ideal  of 
a  regenerate  Catholic  Church  in  the  Rome  of  the 
future ;  picturing  the  seven-hilletl  city  as  the  capital 
at  once  of  Italy’s  constitutional  king,  and  of  a  pon¬ 
tificate  too  enlightened,  too  evangelically  minded  to 
desire  or  regret  mundane  royalty;  surviving  after 
having  “  shuffled  off  the  mortal  coil  ”  of  its  baser 
nature,  to  return  to  its  native  element  of  apostolic 
simplicity,  the  exemplification  of  its  own  doctrines, 
reconciled  and  full  of  blessings  for  the  generous  na¬ 
tion  that  has  suffered  so  much  in  the  struggle  to 
emancipate,  to  exalt  itself.  But  alas!  where  else 
than  in  the  world  of  fiction  can  this  summum  bonum 
be  sought  with  hope  ? 

The  “  Mysteries  of  the  Neapolitan  Cloister  ”  —  a 
publication  that  has  given  no  little  scandal,  but,  if 
true,  need  not  be  condemned  or  regretted  —  is  ex¬ 
ceeded,  in  respect  to  mortal  hostility  against  priests 
and  monks,  by  the  “  Daughter  of  a  Profligate  ” 
(Figliuola  <f  un  DixKoluto),  a  picture  of  manners  in 
the  ex-kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  last  years  of 
Bourbon  government  by  RappoUa,  who  writes  with 
spirit,  supplying  many  curious  and  some  revolting 
details  of  private  life,  and  making  such  an  expose 
of  the  immorality  of  the  clergy  in  those  southern 
provinces  as  may  prove  the  punishment  of  the  of¬ 
fences  here  charged  against  them,  “  The  nobles  of 
the  wealthier  class  ”  (this  is  the  sketch  he  gives  of 
Neapolitan  society  under  the  last  Bourbon)  “  formed 
a  circle  of  grandees  around  the  king,  resembling 
the  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  amplest  feudal  privileges,  and  enabled  to  tram¬ 
ple  on  the  people  precisely  according  to  their  pleas¬ 
ure;  while  in  the  provinces  feudalism  was  in  full 
force ;  nor  was  it  even  necessary  to  be  noble  for  the 
exercise  of  its  rights,  the  mere  fact  of  superior  wealth 
sufficing,  in  any  small  town  or  village,  to  authorize 
the  practice  of  every  possible  tyranny,” 

One  consequence  of  the  earnestness  imparted 
through  the  lessons  of  experience  —  in  this  instance 
perhaps  also  through  the  quickening  of  a  passionate 
patriotism  —  is  the  severe  morality,  the  hostility 
against  vice,  though  evil  be  often  represented,  and 
a  certain  careless  tone  of  gay  indifference,  forming 
the  prominent  features  in  this  novel  literature  of  the 
day.  It  is  singular,  though  not  inexplicable,  that 
this  ethical  character  allies  itself  almost  invariably 
with  that  species  of  religious  fivedom  which  finds 
vent,  not  in  assault  against  the  fortress  of  dogma, 
but  in  unsparing  attacks  upon  the  clergy,  the  mo¬ 
nastic  orders,  and,  above  all,  against  the  position  of 
the  Papacy,  —  the  delerula  est  being  perpetually  re¬ 
iterated,  in  direct  or  indirect  terms,  wherever  that 
power  is  referred  to.  I  find  this  tune  in  a  novel  not 
otherwise  political  or  revolutionaiy,  and  almost  the 
sole  recent  example  of  Italian  adherence  to  a  French 
school  by  no  means  the  highest  or  healthiest :  “  The 
Heart  of  a  Beguine”  (Cuore  di  una  Beguina,  —  a 
term  taken  simply  in  the  sense  of  “  hypocrite  ”)  by 
Michele  Uda,  whose  pictures  of  vice  and  folly  in  the 
high  life  of  Milan  are  worked  up  with  skill,  and  with 
a  rapid  succession  of  effectively  contrasted  scenes. 
There  is  a  stifling  atmosphere  m  this  work,  a  with¬ 


ering  predominance  of  evil,  wearying  us  before  we  : 
reach  the  end,  and  exciting  regret  at  this  direction 
given  to  talent ;  for  in  the  power  of  vividly-sustained 
dialogue  this  writer  surpasses  most  novelists  in  his 
language.  j 

The  future  Macaulay  who  shall  undertake  to  ran¬ 
sack  the  stores  of  occasional  Italian  publications,  the 
literature  of  the  million,  in  pamphlets,  caricature 
journals,  satiric  sketches,  pasiiuinades,  broadsides 
&c.,  will  find  an  immense  mass  of  testimony  bearing 
on  the  drama  of  events,  anil  on  their  actors,  from 
1848  to  1861.  In  the  caricature  department  per¬ 
haps  no  country  or  period  ever  produced  such  ex-  | 
uberance  of  witty  malice  and  aplomb  inventivene» 
allied  with  artistic  skill;  and  if  we  reprobate  the  j 
choice  of  subjects,  the  introduction  of  persons  and 
allusions  far  too  sacred,  in  many  pictorial  satires 
daily  appearing  at  Turin  and  Florence,  it  is  to  be 
observea  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  the 
claims  of  that  religion  to  Divine  origin,  are  not  at¬ 
tacked,  only  the  political  situation  of  the  Church  in 
Italy,  the  individualities  of  the  Court  of  Rome  and 
Carainals’  College,  and  especially,  at  the  present 
period,  the  monastic  orders. 

From  the  legion  of  pamphlets  relating  to  these  ! 
uestions  and  institutions  much  may  be  culled  that 
eserves  rescue ;  and  amidst  the  usual  amount  of 
useless  declamation  and  rhetoric  display,  we  are 
constrained  to  admit  the  evidence  of  deep  and 
earnest  feeling,  a  prevalent  moderation  of  spirit, 
and  a  desire  for  progress  in  the  worthiest,  the  most 
rational  sense.  On  the  Roman  question  especially 
all  the  assaults  of  eloquence  and  sarcasm,  all  the 
weight  of  well-grounded  testimony,  are  brought  to 
bear.  Among  noticeable  contributions  of  this  class, 

I  may  mention  “  The  Afflictions  of  the  Roman  States 
and  the  Future  of  the  Court  of  Rome,”  the  “  Let¬ 
ters  of  His  Holiness  and  of  the  Tuscan  Bishops,  with 
Notes  and  Observations  by  one  of  their  Brethren," 
the  “  Court  of  Rome  and  the  Gospel,”  “  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  and  the  Clerfjy,”  &c.  “  The  Clergy  and 
their  Morality  in  Relation  to  the  Civil  Power,”  by 
the  Abbate  Fiorenza,  is  a  pamphlet  of  graver  cha^ 
acter,  directed  to  the  estaolishmcnt  of  the  writer’s 
proposition,  that  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
as  expressed  by  their  best-accredited  representa¬ 
tives,  has  always  been  in  accordance  with  tnie  po¬ 
litical  liberalism.  The  first-named  in  the  above 
list,  by  Gennarelli,  consists  of  contributions  by  that 
writer  founded  upon  documents  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  government  after  the  downfall  of 
the  old  in  the  Legations  :  an  appreciation  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  rule  fully  justified  by  official  evidence, 
logical  in  severity,  and  backed  by  proofs  that,  what¬ 
ever  else  its  characteristics,  inhumanity  w.is  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  its  procedure  in  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  country. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  great  revolution  in 
Italy,  her  Literature  has  been  evolving  into  vitality, 
and  has  corresponded  to  the  great  realities  of  the 
present  in  a  spirit  of  earnestness  that  deserves 
thoughtful  attention.  It  has  kept  pace  with  the 
rapid  march  of  events,  by  discussing,  commenting 
upon,  or  recording  them  in  all  their  aspects  and 
tendencies.  It  may  fall  short  of  expectation  in  re- 
sfiect  of  some  high  requirements ;  it  has  not  yet  con¬ 
veyed  in  universally  intelligible  accents  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  fixed  purpose,  or  nationally  adopted 
conviction  in  the  spnere  of  some  of  the  grandest 
interests.  But  what  should  we  exjiect  firom  any 
literature  more  than  the  reflex  of  existing  temper, 
impulse,  or  belief?  The  deficiency  observable  in 
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Italian  literature  may  be  explained  by  the  very  fact 
that  its  heart  and  conscience  nave  been  stirred  so  pro- 
joundly,  that  the  questions  at  Issue  are  of  such  vast 
bearings,  that  the  ihiits  must  be  waited  for,  the  pro- 
I  duce  left  to  mature  itself  for  years  yet  to  come.  A 
certain  vagueness  and  hesitation  is  perhaps  the 
truest  testimony  to  a  state  of  mind  cons^uent  upon 
inch  transitional,  such  momentous  conditions  of  the 
nation’s  life.  The  enthusiastic  patriotism  that  used 
to  6nd  vent  in  Italian  sonnets  or  canzoni  has  now 
its  positive  and  more  rational  utterance.  Next 
imong  prominent  features  of  this  literary  movement 
is  the  absolutely  startling  impetus  of  the  hostility 
against  an  ecclesiastical  sjrstem  which,  still  potent 
sod  sincerely  accepted  as  it  is  by  millions  on  this 
aide  of  the  Alps,  no  longer  corresponds  to  the  devel¬ 
opments  of  civil  life  or  intelligence  among  the  re¬ 
flective  or  active-minded. 

And  yet  this  literature,  considered  as  a  whole, 
!  cannot  called  irreligious ;  rather  indeed  is  it  im¬ 
bued  with  an  under-current  of  reverence,  in  the 
spirit  of  indignant  prbtestation  for  the  honor  of  Di- 
^  me  Truth.  In  imaginative  literature  we  perceive 
a  purer  moral  than  ever  announced  itself  in  the 
navelle  or  romanzi  of  earlier  time;  in  the  historic, 
a  wider  sympathy  for  the  human ;  in  the  aggregate 
I  we  find  sufficient  in  its  attributes  to  claim  a  heart- 
1  felt  welcome  for  Italian  literature  as  pre-eminently 
I  that  of  Hope. 


I  VICTOR  HUGO’S  NEW  VOLLME  OF 
POEMS. 

I 

[We  tnuulate  firoiii  Uie  Paris  journal  Le  Tempt  the  followtog 
'  Mdce  ot  Victor  Hugo’s  new  votume,  “  Let  Ckantont  det  Ruet  et 
,  iuioit.”] 

I  A  VOLUME  by  Victor  Hugo,  whether  it  be  verse 
or  prose,  always  causes  a  great  disturbance  when  it 
appears,  and  disappoints  the  foresight  of  curiosity. 
We  are  surprised,  before  we  comprehend,  and  we 
first  wonder  at  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  the  mas¬ 
ter,  his  knowledge  of  the  picturesque,  his  novel  re- 
I  sources,  before  admiring  the  sentiment.  He  never 
j  suflers  the  artist  to  be  subdued  in  him  by  the  feeling 
i  of  the  man.  He  otfers  his  tears  In  a  chased  cup. 

I  The  tears  often  lose  nothing  thereby,  and  the  artls- 
I  tic  worth  serves  at  least  to  engage  those  who  cannot 
attain  the  height  of  his  ideal  confidence. 

In  the  Chansons  des  Hues  et  des  Bois,  the  tears 
are  rare ;  so  much  the  more  we  see  shining  at  the 
!  point  of  a  verse,  as  at  the  extremity  of  a  grass-blade, 
a  little  dew,  which  the  poet  has  left  there  in  coquetry 
of  tenderness.  But  his  predominating  humor  is  gay, 
lively,  I  will  not'say  youn^,  for  the  calmness  of  its 
expression  indicates  maturity,  but  puissant  and  vi¬ 
rile.  It  is  the  smiling  out,  among  flowers,  meadows, 
woods,  and  the  noise  of  cities,  of  an  energetic  tem¬ 
perament,  that  no  struggle  has  wearied,  no  bitter- 
1  less  withered,  that  no  disillusion,  although  they  may 
;  be  all  enumerated,  has  been  able  to  disenchant. 

For  my  part,  I  am  dazzled  by  this  serenity,  and 
reanimated  by  this  power.  I  find  in  this  gayety 
I  which  flows  over  deeps  of  melancholy  the  true  con- 
;  dition  of  poetic  genius,  I  should  say  of  human  ge¬ 
nius,  taken  in  its  absolute  sense.  Alas  for  those  who 
I  laugh  too  loud  and  too  proudly  in  their  twentieth 
year!  Tliey  deprive  themselves  of  the  necessary 
togs  of  the  morning;  they  begin  with  the  noonday 
sun ;  they  exhaust  the  saji ;  they  dry  the  soil ;  they 
reserve  sadness,  ennui,  disgust  of  nature  and  them¬ 
selves,  for  the  age  when  they  should  give  counsel, 
and  serve  as  teachers  and  models.  Laughter  is  not 


preeisely  a  virtue  of  youth,  since  it  provokes  the 
irony  of  comparison. 

Happy  are  they  who  have  wept  in  the  season  of 
enthusiasm  and  love !  who  have  followed  their  phan¬ 
toms  of  purity  through  the  clouds  of  morning,  who 
have  wished  to  kill  themselves  like  Werther,  who 
have  dreamed  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  who  have 
experienced  the  griefs  of  Olympus.  They  have 
steeped  their  souls  in  a  spring-tide  humidity  which, 
in  exhaling  during  the  remainder  of  their  life,  will 
incessantly  renew  the  sap,  and  will  not  be  dissipated 
until  the  late  hour  when  the  sun  of  autumn  shall 
illume  the  harmony  of  the  dead  leaves  and  despoiled 
branches  of  ripened  nature.  Laughter  arises  then, 
no  longer  provoking  and  assaulting,  but,  like  the 
hymn  of  the  unconquered  spirit,  remaining  faithful 
to  the  love  of  good  and  of  virtue  and  to  healthful 
ideas  of  life,  notwithstanding  cowardice,  shame, 
tempest,  winter. 

Discouragement  and  the  sterility  of  egotism  are 
found  at  the  end  of  the  poets’  career  who  were  happy 
in  their  debut;  but  ho[ie  is  engraven  at  the  summit 
by  poets  who  have  begun  in  despair. 

Victor  Hugo  no  longer  requires  ode,  elegy,  or 
even  satire.  Sublime  appeals,  touching  tears,  bitter 
sarcasm,  he  has  expressed,  has  experienced  all ;  but 
his  valiant  heart  is  steeped  In  these  trials,  and  has 
conquered  youth  in  these  conflicts.  Implacable  and 
smiling,  be  knows  well  that  nothing  relating  to  him 
will  be  forgotten,  any  more  than  he  can  forget  him¬ 
self  ;  and  to  show  that  exile  and  grief  have  neither 
darkened  nor  fatigued  him,  he  walks  abroad  in  the 
woodland,  saluting  Nature  gayly,  who  never  de- 
eeives,  and  Love,  who  deceives  always ! 

Tlie  key-note  of  this  book  is,  indulgence !  The 
poet  gathers  his  harvest,  and  extends  a  few  bunches 
to  the  austere  Muses,  urging  them  not  to  refuse  to 
recognize  the  sky,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  because 
men  are  ungrateful  and  wicked.  Lai^hter  under 
these  conditions  must  be  as  free  as  it  is  nccessaiy. 
Beside,  how  can  we  hinder  a  poet  essentially  F rench, 
who  goes  into  the  woods  of  Meudon,  from  thinking 
of  Rabelais?  I  should  be  shocked  by  reticences, 
second  meanings,  subdued  and  mouse-like  gayety, 
which  could  combine  a  spice  of  academic  modesty 
with  the  solicitation  of  this  fine,  frank,  large,  and 
human  laughter.  We  must  either  sing  or  weep. 
The  snivelling  which  is  neither  grief  nor  joy  fits 
only  the  hj-poerites  and  the  weak. 

Tlie  Chansons  des  Rues  et  des  Bois  are  the  joyous 
trumpetings  of  a  powerful  nature. 

“  Je  m’enivre  des  harmonies 
Qui,  de  I'aznr  a  chaque  pas, 
irarrivent  claires,  inflnies, 

Joyeuses,  et  je  ne  crois  pas 

“  Qne  I’aroonr  trompe  nos  attentes, 

Qn’nn  bien-aira^  soit  nn  martyr, 

Et  que  toutes  ces  voix  chantaiites 
De.scendent  dn  ciel  pour  mentir?  ” 

But  this  confidence  constitutes  also  a  portion  of  the 

deceptions . In  the  piece  entitled  L’Ovbli  we 

feel  something  like  an  effort  to  rise  above  grief,  whieh 
gives  a  dreamful  attraction  to  these  strilung  verses. 
They  should  all  be  read . 

To  those  who  need  to  recall  the  Feuilles  (TAu- 
tomne,  in  order  to  pardon  Victor  Hugo  for  this  sin¬ 
cere  laughter,  I  would  like  to  recite.  For  the  sake  of 
knowing  if  they  could  read  it  without  tears,  the 
piece  entitled  Lettre.  The  sentiment,  young  and 
petulant  in  the  beginning,  is  subdued  at  length,  and 
ends  in  vague  contemplation.  The  poet,  aban¬ 
doned,  does  not  wish  to  condemn  her  who  forsakes 
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him,  and  turns  to  obserre  a  picture,  a  view  of  Ven¬ 
ice,  that  he  may  foi^t  to  be  jealous.  He  sees  a 
smile  there,  and  something  like  a  vision  of  love  in 
the  beautiful  lovers  whom  their  bark  brings  to¬ 
wards  the  Lido.  There  is  in  this  piece  tnoqveuse 
a  finesse  and  exquisite  grace  as  touching  as  an 
el^. 

The  philosophy  of  this  volume  may  be  contested, 
I  know ;  but  the  artistic  care  with  which  it  is  corn- 


little  pictures,  always  perfect  in  Victor  Hugo, 
are  chefs-iTauvre.  Un  Jour  de  Fite  aux  Environs 


de  Paris,  the  little  piece  beginning,  “  Quand  les 
guignes  fiirent  mang^,”  Chdles,  the  Doigt  de  la 
Femme,  Fete  de  Village  en  plein  Air,  an  Alcove  au 
Soleil  levant.  Souvenir  des  VieiUes  Guerres,  and 


other  sketches,  have  a  careful  and  five  touch  in 


handling,  which  would  suffice  lor  the  glory  of  this 
volume. 


Two  of  those  little  outlines  have  as  much  light  and 
depth  as  the  greatest  pictures.  Especially  the  Soir 
dans  la  Saison  des  Semailles :  I  know  nothing  of  the 
kind  grander  than  these  eight  stanzas.  The  idea 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  sower  awakens  finds 
a  sublime  formula  in  these  verses :  — 


“  II  marche  dans  la  plains  immense 
Va,  vient,  lance  la  grains  au  loin, 

Bouvre  sa  main  et  recommence 
£t  je  medite,  obscar  temoin, 

“  Pendant  que,  ddployant  ses  voiles, 

L’ombre  ob  se  raele  une  rumeur, 

Semble  ^largir  jusqu’anz  ^toiles 
Le  geste  auguste  du  semeur.” 

The  Meridienne  du  Lion  is  the  second  small  piece 
which  it  appears  to  me  succeeds,  by  its  noble  senti¬ 
ment,  in  extending  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
firamework.  Victor  Hugo  has  always  been  incom¬ 
parable  in  the  art  of  concise  works,  the  brevity  of 
which  astonishes  while  it  awakens  the  soul  to  infinite 
reveries.  His  nervous  genius  docs  not  wander  in 
them,  and  he  cannot  be  reproached,  with  any  plau¬ 
sible  pretext,  for  those  abundant  enumerations  which 
overflow  and  exhibit  too  fully  the  virtuosity  of  the 
artist,  the  talent  of  the  carver.  I  will  acknowledge 
that  this  proud  fault  of  abundance  is  found  in  some 
of  the  pieces  in  this  new  collection.  Junior  est 
Senior,  Au  Cheval,  Chine  du  Parc,  would  certainly 
gain  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  beauties. 

This  is  the  only  criticism  which  I  wish  to  make. 
I  am  not  of  those  who  are  alarmed  by  certain  epi¬ 
thets,  the  unexpected  advent  of  which  disturbs  the 
idleness  of  commonplace.  These  striking  expressions 
are  usually  justified  by  observation.  Nor  am  I  scan¬ 
dalized  by  certain  familiarities :  Victor  Hugo  cannot 
see  nature  and  life  through  the  glasses  of  ordinary 
lunettes.  His  artistic  temperament  seeks  first  the 
picturestjue  side  of  things,  and  he  usually  discovers 
eccentricity  to  be  simply  the  violent  accumulation  of 
truths. 

I  have  said  what  I  thought  of  the  sentiment  in 
which  this  volume  was  conceived.  I  do  not  insist 
upon  its  execution.  The  master  has  attained  a 
richness  of  rhymes  and  a  suppleness  of  rhythm,  be¬ 
yond  which  there  is  only  the  abyss  of  verse-making 
for  the.  sake  of  using  old  rhymes.  In  fine,  the  glory 
of  the  great  lyrist  takes  one  ray  more,  instead  of 
contracting  itself,  in  this  publication. 

I  repeat,  finally :  after  his  sighs,  his  struggles,  his 
sorrows,  his  angers,  the  poet,  bv  the  evolution  natu¬ 
ral  to  strong  so^,  attains  that  happy  serenity  which 
is  not  egotistic  satisfaction,  but  a  smiling  challenge. 
Mediocre  thinkers,  who,  either  by  temperament  or 


accident,  have  been  brought  to  melancholy,  never 
rise  above  it.  If  the  awakening  of  a  vanished  voice 
penetrates  their  crape,  they  hide  themselves  to  en¬ 
joy  the  gayety  which  seems  impious,  and  complicate 
this  escapade  by  hypocrisy  and  sacrilegious  intention. 
Chateaubriand  surrendered  himself  to  this  wrong 
and  folly.  If  I  am  angry  with  poets  who  have  nevCT 
wept,  I  am  more  so  with  the  eternal  weepers.  The 
melancholy  of  young  beginners  U  like  the  fog  of  the 
morning :  it  promises  sunshine  as  well  as  min.  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  a  long  time  ago,  at  the  hapjiy  age  when 
everything  smiled  for  him,  —  family,  occupation, 
country,  —  wrote  the  elegy.  Sunt  Lacrgmce  Itemm. 
It  is  only  consequent  with  him,  that  to-day,  s[>eaking 
to  us  from  the  deptlis  of  exile  and  solitude,  things 
have  also  their  smiles.  And  this  fine  laughter  is 
always  an  exhortation,  a  counsel,  a  hope. 
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Madame  Sand,  who  had  been  announced  to  lec¬ 
ture  at  the  hall  Valentine,  has  addressed  to  Baron 
Taylor  the  following  letter,  which  we  translate  from  [ 
the  Paris  Temps: —  I 

Monsieuu  :  You  have  obtained  a  promise  from  ' 
me  which  I  cannot  keep.  You,  and  the  eminent  i 
writers  who  seconded  you,  were  persuasive,  affect-  ' 
ing,  indulgent,  irresistible;  but  I  have  presumed  , 
too  much  upon  my  powers  in  the  face  of  a  duty  to  i 
fulfil.  There  are  duties  also  towards  the  public,  i 
who  should  not  be  lured  by  an  attraction  one  feels 
incapable  of  offering. 

You  would  be  obliged  to  regret  having  convoked 
the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  timid  , 
and  awkward  person,  who  must  fail  in  lier  part 
My  children  and  my  friends  were  shocked  at  the  1 
announcement  of  this  lecture.  They  oppose  it  with 
all  their  power.  They  know  that  I  have  never  in 
any  circumstance  been  able  to  surmount  my  emba> 
rassment,  my  absolute  defiance  of  myself.  Ask,  , 
demand  anything  else  where  I  shall  not  be  obliged  ' 
to  pay  in  person.  | 

Believe,  Monsieur,  you  and  the  members  of  the  | 
committee  who  have  honored  me  with  their  visit, 
that  I  can  only  console  myself  for  my  powcrlessness 
and  my  failure  by  the  memory  of  the  kindnesses 
you  have  shown  me,  and  by  the  gratitude  they  : 
inspire.  George  Sand. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
Mr.  De  La  Rue,  the  President,  stated  that  his  hopia 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  photography  in  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations  had  been  confinfteu,  and  that  the 
Lunar  Committee  of  the  British  Association  bad 
resolved  to  make  use  of  photographs  to  prepare  an 
accurate  outline  map  of  the  mixin.  Sections  of 
these  photographs  are  to  be  distributed  among  oh 
servers,  who  will  occupy  themselves  with  filling  in 
the  detaUs  of  the  several  parts  of  the  lunar  surface. 

A  series  of  zones  being  agreed  on,  each  observer 
will  have  a  zone  assigned  him,  at  which  he  will  be 
expected  to  work  whenever  it  may  be  visible.  The 
mention  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue's  photograplis  reminds 
us  that  Mr.  De  La  Rue  now  generously  confesses  | 
himself  beaten  by  Mr.  Rutherford  in  the  matter  of 
lunar  photography,  a  night  of  surpassing  definition 
having  enaUed  the  American  physicist  to  secure  a 
faultless  negative. 

The  Countess  Millefiori,  known  by  the  i 
name  of  Rosina,  is  dead.  Some  years  ago  the  ; 
newspapers  announced  the  morganatic  marriage  ^ 
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of  Victor  Emmanuel  witli  the  Countess  Millefiori. 
j  This  news  was  not  contraflicted.  The  Countess 
'  Millefiori  leaves  two  children,  —  a  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter.  They  have  received  the  title  o(  count  and 
countess.  No  one  in  Italy  is  ignorant  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  exercised  by  the  Countess  Millefiori  over  the 
mind  of  the  King.  She  had  for  a  long  time  hesi- 
tste<l  to  go  to  Tuscany ;  she,  however,  decided  to 
do  so,  and  a  splendid  residence  was  being  prepared 
for  her.  Sue  died  aged  forty-two.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  lieing  present  at  her  death-bed  that 
I  Victor  Emmanuel  left,  in  the  height  of  the  Minis¬ 
terial  crisis,  for  Mandria.  The  Countess  was  the 
daughter  of  a  drum-major,  who  became  an  officer 
in  the  corps  of  the  King’s  Guards, 
j  An  ingenious  method  for  registering  the  electric 
I  earth-currents  is  now  employed  at  the  Greenwich 
Observatory.  PajMjr  sensitive  to  light  is  fastened 
round  a  cylinder  of  polished  ebonite,  which  with¬ 
stands  chemical  action.  This  being  placed  horizon¬ 
tally  in  a  dark  box,  is  made  by  clockwork  to  re¬ 
volve  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  A  ray  of  gas¬ 
light  which  has  p.assed  through  naphtha  shines 
through  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  the  box  upon  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  slowly-moving  cylinder.  Two  wires,  run¬ 
ning  the  one  to  Croydon  and  the  other  to  Dartford, 
arc  brought  into  this  box  and  connected  with  an 
astatic  galvanometer.  The  one  wire  hangs  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
the  other  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  earth-currents 
cause  the  needle  to  move,  and  thereby  they  photo¬ 
graph  themselves  on  the  sensitized  paper.  The 
photograph  is  effected  by  means  of  a  small  mirror, 
which  is  attached  to  the  needle,  and  which,  in  mov¬ 
ing  with  it,  reflects  a  ray  of  light  from  side  to  side 
of  the  paper,  and  thus  registers  the  intensity  of  the 
currents. 

Twenty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  Mrs. 
Howitt’s  translation  of  “  The  Neighbors  ”  intro¬ 
duced  to  us  the  distinguished  Swedish  novelist, 
Fredrika  Bremer,  whose  death  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced.  She  was  born  at  Abo,  in  Finland,  a  con¬ 
temporary  assures  us,  in  1802;  and  the  same  au- 
thonty  mentions  that,  like  our  own  Hannah  More 
and  Mrs.  Jameson,  she  had  some  years  of  expieri- 
ence  in  the  training  of  youth  in  Norway  and  Stock¬ 
holm  before  she  presented  herself  to  the  public  as 
an  author.  Her  success  we  believe  to  have  been 
instant :  it  spread  the  more  rapidly  because  of  her 
tales  having  been  translated  into  Gennan  as  fast  as 
they  appeared.  And  well  was  the  success  merited, 
by  the  deep  and  tender  human  feeling,  the  sly  and 
qurint  humor,  the  delicate  discrimination  of  char¬ 
acter,  the  pictures  of  unfamiliar  manners,  which  her 
I  best  novels  contain :  these  being  “  The  Neighbors,” 

I  “  The  Home,”  “  The  Diary,”  and  “  Strife  and 
Peace  ” ;  most  of  these,  however,  it  must  be  added, 
are  marred  for  the  English  taste  by  the  introiluction 
of  violent  incidents  and  sentimental  passages  of 
over-strained  feeling,  which  do  not  consort  well 
with  the  simple,  every-ilay  life  which  it  was  Miss 
Bremer’s  object  to  paint,  and  which  she  painted  so 
well.  Had  it  not  been  for  such  discrepancy,  she 
niight  have  been  called  the  Miss  Austen  of  the 
North.  Her  best  novels  have  been  named ;  besides 
these,  however,  she  wrote  books  of  travels,  having 
visited  Germany,  England,  America,  Greece,  Italy, 
luid  ^like  Mrs.  Jameson)  always  with  the  philan¬ 
thropic  purpose  of  improving  too  condition  of  her 
sex ;  not  seldom  confused  in  its  views,  often  prag¬ 
matical  in  her  setting  forth  of  the  same.  This  be- 

^ 


nevolent  peculiarity,  this  disporition  to  systematize 
and  theorize,  apparently  interfered  with  her  pow¬ 
ers  of  observation  as  a  tourist.  Her  travels,  at  all 
events,  exhibit  more  of  self-occupation  than  that 
fivedom  which  receives  every  kind  of  impression, 
and  that  brightness  and  skill  which  can  bring  what 
has  been  seen  before  the  eyes  of  others. 

The  Paris  Temps  last  week  remarked :  “  Joseph 
^lazzini  is  at  this  moment  ill  in  an  humble  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  Brompton-road.  The  man  who  for  so 
long  was  the  incarnation  of  Italian  unity  expires 
in  toe  fogs  of  the  North  and  in  a  climate  which  kills 
him.  Now  that  the  old  conspirator  is  no  longer  in 
a  position  to  terrify  any  one,  why  does  not  the  King 
of  Italy  allow  him  to  breathe  his  last  on  his  native 
soil  ?  ”  To  this  a  reply  has  been  given  by  a  friend, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  great  Italian  has  been 
ill,  —  seriously  ill,  —  for  the  ^t  three  weeks;  but 
he  is  now  better,  and  the  doctors  pronounced  him 
out  of  all  danger  some  days  ago.  His  illness  has 
been  “  nervous  gastritis.”  With  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  humble,”  the  reply  is  made  that  the  ex¬ 
triumvir  stands  in  no  need  of  pecuniary  assistance, 
and  that  his  few  and  simple  wants  are  more  than 
supplied  by  those  trusty  friends  who  have  “  stead¬ 
fastly  clung  to  him  through  all  his  troubles,  and 
who  have  loved  him  only  the  more  dearly  as  igno¬ 
rant  and  unthinking  men  have  slandered  and  as¬ 
sailed  him.” 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Zodlo^ist  Mr.  Nlamrice 
describes  his  observations  respecting  the  Greater 
Spotted  Woodpecker,  which  had  attracted  my  no¬ 
tice  when  in  Oaxaca  forty  years  ago ;  and  as  I  con¬ 
sider  woodpeckers  exceedingly  clever  birds,  and 
capable  of  performing  acts  that  would  seem  to  de¬ 
note,  or  require  something  more  than  instinct,  I 
have  been  surprised  not  to  find  any  explanation  or 
suggestion  regarding  the  wonderful  provision  made 
by  the  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers  ror  storing  their 
winter  food. 

It  is  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Cordilleras  that 
the  habits  of  the  numerous  species  of  woodpecker 
may  be  advantageously  studied.  In  some  such  lo- 
cahtics  a  large  and  very  beautiful  woodpecker  ex¬ 
hibits  the  most  marvellous  indications  of  forethought 
and  design.  The  acorn  is  its  principal  food,  the 
storing  of  which  is  performed,  I  suppose,  by  the 
woodpecker  taking  the  precise  measurement  of  an 
acorn,  and  then  making  a  hole  in  the  bark  <d'  the 
pitch-  (or  candle-)  pine  so  exactly  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  acorn  that  it  must  cost  some  trouble 
to  pack  it  the  narrow  end  foremost  (which  it  inva¬ 
riably  does),  and  the  part  that  was  attached  to  the 
cup,  outside,  but  not  protruding  from  the  bark.  I 
have  seen  trees  in  Oaxaca  upw:u*ds  of  one  hundred 
feet  high,  so  completely  stuned  with  acorns,  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  find  a  place  for  an  additional 
one.  Trees  thus  treated  have  a  very  singular  ap¬ 
pearance.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  in  the  Atheneeum 
a  similar  description  to  my  own  by  a  traveller  in 
California,  who  considered  that  his  observations 
were  something  quite  new.  But  I  have  never  seen 
any  reason  given,  any  guess  hazarded,  as  to  why  the 
woodpecker  acts  so  wisely  as  he  does  in  selecting 
the  pitch-pine  (done  for  storing  his  food.  Why  not 
take  the  white-fir,  the  cedar,  alder,  or  hundreds  of 
other  trees  that  to  an  unobservant  person  would  ap¬ 
pear  equally,  if  not  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  ? 
The  question  remains  still  unanswered  as  to  why 
the  woodpecker  prefers  the  pitch-pine.  I  therefore 
venture  to  ofifer  my  own  explanation. 
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In  tbe  foreeta  the  woodpeckers  inhabit  there  is 
scarcely  an  oak-tree  without  a  squirrel  skipping 
along  Its  branches.  When  the  acorns  are  shed,  or 
rotting,  or  producing  young  oaks,  the  squirrels  have 
to  loiA  for  food  elsewhere.  If  the  woodpeckers 
stored  their  food  in  the  bark  of  the  cedur,  white- 

Ci,  or  almost  any  other  tree,  the  squirrels  would 
no  difficulty  in  gnawing  their  way  to  the  wood¬ 
pecker’s  dinner.  But  they  are  too  wise  to  attempt 
to  extract  a  single  acorn  from  the  bark  of  the  piten- 
pine,  for  they  would  have  to  gnaw  into  turpentine, 
and  would  M  laughed  at  by  the  woodpeckers  for 
their  pains. 


An  interesting  account  of  M.  Du  Chaillu’s  second 
journey  into  Western  £(iuatorial  Africa  was  lately 
read  before  the  Geographical  Society,  London.  M. 
Du  Chaillu  stated  that  he  left  London  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1863,  and  on  the'  9th  of  October  in  the 
same  year  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Fernand 
Vaz  River,  on  the  African  coast,  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  equator.  The  ship  in  which  he  had 
sailed  had  to  land  its  cargo  in  native  canoes,  and  in 
going  ashore  himself  with  his  scientific  instruments 
he  was  capsized,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
instruments  lost.  A  new  set  from  England  was  or¬ 
dered,  but  it  did  not  reach  him  till  August  in  the 
following  year,  —  a  delay  which  he  employed  by 
making  collections  of  Natural  History,  ana  trans¬ 
mitting  them  to  England.  He  then  advanced  east¬ 
wards  to  the  Ashira  country,  where  he  had  been  on 
his  former  journey,  and  where  he  was  well  remem¬ 
bered  and  kindly  received.  The  country  from  the 
coast  eastwards  rises  by  successive  steps.  First, 
there  is  the  belt  of  low  land  near  the  sea,  then  a 
succession  of  hilly  ranges  running  northwest  and 
southeast,  with  valleys  Mtween,  the  ranges  increas¬ 
ing  in  altitude  towards  the  interior,  and  the  passes 
over  them  ranging  (by  aneroid  and  boiling-point) 
between  1,864  and  2,400  feet  The  ptjater  part  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  dense  forest,  through 
which  are  narrow  paths  leading  from  village  to  vil¬ 
lage  ;  but  from  the  Ashira  country  eastward  there 
are  three  main  lines  of  path,  —  one  to  the  north¬ 
east,  another  to  the  east,  and  the  third  to  the  south- 
ea.«t  The  tribes  are  divided  into  clans,  and  each 
village  has  its  own  chief,  the  inhabitants  always  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clan  of  the  mother.  The  villages  are 
more  populous  and  larger  than  those  near  the  coast. 
In  reading  the  works  of  Grant,  Speke,  and  Burton, 
he  observed  many  words  identical  with  or  closely  re¬ 
sembling  words  used  in  the  district  he  had  traversed, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  tribes  of  Western  and 
Eastern  Africa  had  formed  originally  one  people. 

After  he  and  his  party  had  been  about  three 
weeks  in  Ashira,  a  visitation  of  small-pox  ravaged 
the  country.  Misery  and  destruction  were  spread 
on  every  side,  and  he  was  himself  reduced  to  a  most 
dejected  and  prostrate  condition.  To  increase  his 
difficulties,  the  chief,  Olenda,  his  old  and  tried 
friend,  died  of  the  disease,  and  the  traveller  was 
accused  of  causing  his  death  by  witchcraft.  He 
was,  moreover,  prohibited  from  continuing  his  march 
eastward  through  the  Apingi  country  (the  route 
which  he  had  followed  on  his  former  journey),  owing 
to  the  Apingi  kin^  having  died  soon  after  nis  visit, 
and  his  death  being  attributed  to  the  white  travel¬ 
ler,  who  was  believed  to  have  wished  to  carry  the 
roirit  of  the  chief  back  with  him  to  his  own  country. 
He  was  ultimately  enabled  to  continue  his  journey 
eastward  by  the  Otando  country.  In  the  course  of 
the  journey  he  met  with  a  singmar  diminutive  wan¬ 


dering  tribe,  a  kind  of  neno  gypsies,  of  lighter 
cedor  than  the  negroes,  and  having  shorter  hair  on 
the  head  and  hair^  bodies.  The  average  height 
the  women,  a  few  individuals  of  whom  he  measured 
was  only  Ihom  four  feet  four  inches  to  four  feet  five 
inches.  After  he  had  advanced  two  hundred  miles 
farther  than  any  European  had  yet  penetrated,  his 
undertaking  was  brought  to  an  unexpected  termina¬ 
tion  by  an  accident.  This  was  at  the  village  of  ^ 
Mooaoo  Kombo,  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Fernand  Vaz.  One  of  his  men  I 
fired  off  a  gun  accidentally,  and  two  of  the  natives 
—  a  man  and  a  woman  —  were  unfortunately  killed.  | 
The  villagers  became  at  once  excited  and  attacked 
himself  and  his  party  with  their  spears  and  poisoned 
arrows.  He  could  not  blame  them  for  the  suspicion 
and  irritation  under  which  they  acted,  and  he,  there¬ 
fore,  forbade  his  men  to  fire  on  them.  Ho  then  o^  i 
dered  his  followers  to  retire,  which  tlit'v  did,  at  first 
in  good  order,  while  he  him-self  remained  in  their  I 
rear,  as  he  believed  he  was  in  a  less  degree  than  ; 
they  an  object  of  resentment  to  the  excited  natives. 

A  panic,  however,  soon  seized  his  party ;  he  found 
it  unpossible  to  check  them:  they  threw  away  all  i 
the  articles  which  they  carried  j  he  himself  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  join  them  m  their  flight  and  to  part  with 
many  of  the  most  valuable  things  which  he  had  in 
his  possession.  The  result  was  that,  although  his 
men  eneigetically  rallied,  he  lost  all  his  instruments 
as  well  as  his  ammunition,  and  all  that  could  have 
enabled  him  to  continue  his  journey  with  advantage. 
He  lost  also  the  whole  of  the  Natural  Histoiy'  col¬ 
lections  he  had  made  in  the  interior,  and  a  fine 
series  of  photographs  of  the  scenery  and  natives. 
He  saved,  however,  his  chronometers,  which  he  \ 
himself  carried,  and  his  journals,  with  one  set  of  his 
astronomical  observations.  He  at  once,  therefore, 
retraced  his  steps  westwards,  and  immediately  afte^ 
wards  made  his  way  back  to  England.  ' 


SYMBOLS  OF  VICTORY. 

prhe  lahjoined  venei  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Roaooe  occur  in  a 
volume  eiititleil  “  Poems  of  the  Inner  Life,”  selected  chiefly  from 
modem  authors.  The  Spectator,  in  Introducing  tlie  poem  to  the 
reader,  says :  “  Here  is  one  little  known  to  the  English  pubiic,  aad 
with  a  dash  of  mysticism  in  it,  but  which  has  always  struck  os  u 
worthy  of  a  poet  of  the  first  order.”] 

Yellow  leaves  on  the  ash-tree. 

Soft  glory  in  the  air. 

And  the  streaming  radiance  of  sunshine. 

On  the  leaden  clouds  over  there. 

At  a  window  a  child’s  mouth  smiling. 
Overhung  with  tearful  eyes 
At  the  flying  rainy  landscape 
And  the  sudden  opening  skies. 

Angels  hanging  from  heaven, 

A  whisper  in  dying  ears. 

And  the  promise  of  great  salvation 
Shining  on  mortal  fears. 

A  dving  man  on  his  pillow 

\^hose  white  soul  fled  to  his  face. 

Puts  on  her  garment  of  joyfulncss 
And  stretAes  to  Death’s  embrace. 
Passion,  rapture,  and  blindness. 

Yearning,  aching,  and  fears. 

And  faith  and  duty  gazing 

With  steadfast  eyes  upon  tears. 

I  see,  or  the  glory  blinds  me 
Of  a  soul  divinely  fair. 

Peace  after  great  tribulation. 

And  victory  hung  in  the  air. 


